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New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; l 
South 18th Street. Summer sane 


tive, and I advise all pupils desiring 
me to be prepared by her.” 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street 

The voice formed and developed; tl 
taught; method after the purest It 

a voice made good, true and bea 


HENRY T. FLECK, 














Mr. C. WHITNEY COON 
(Church of the Hi: Communion 
sons and practice given or 





LAURA D. MOORE, 


Stud 


M. PARSON PRICI 


Representative and assistant of L AMPERTI. 


Germany 
“Mrs. Ratcliffe ( aperton is my only representa | Mip THEODOR A. HOECK 


Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic S« 
City of New Y ork 
Address Normal ¢ g New Yor 


Nn. ‘ | ENRICO DI ZENSI. 


MRS. HORTENSE HIBBARD-HOWARD VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING. VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
; as 2 t a cs 159 West 45th Street, Voice tr 1 to 2 p. m. daily 
- CONCERTS AND MUSICALES. New York The Strz athmore, Broadway and s2d Street 
— — " _— INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO ~ ~\T ‘tL 
Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, : Mrs. HELEN BOICE- Mr. ano Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT 
Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York Citv. HUNSICK > eS panama wus 7 ’ 
NSICKER, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
adelphia, 408 5 7 SOPRANO Home Stud 1 | t 62d Street, New York 


ce, Dresden, | We CHARLES LEE TRACY, ede. oe oe ee 
: LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
RICHARD T. PERCY, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


to study with 


- » ) . 
Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. Certific ated Teachers : ge triage. jzeraecrtet. y Concert Organist and Accompanist Representative Teacher 
METHOD and Ensemble Dianists. _ Organ Lessons at ; arble ¢ egiate Church f the methods of the famous master 
Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York City corner Fifth Ave. and zoth Street FRANCESCO) LAMPERTI 
Studi« $ ! 1dway New York %6 Fifth Avenue ee 


New York. SENT . 

art of sing. | MAX BENDHEIM. Mr. LEO KOFLER, FRANCIS ( ARRIEI 
ian ene VOCAL INSTRUCTION VOICE CULTURI os abaag 
utiful 332 West 56th Street, New York City 





Organist and Choirmaster St. Pau Chapel, | ome SARI o NE, . 
" TT, aes Trinity Parish, New York Author of “The Art ct ind Orator 
PAL . I IDDEN, of Breathing.’ Address by mail, 29 Vesey Street Pitveiiting _ oe  “e , 
ea sngy THE ARENS V I rUDI : — 
314 East isth Street, New York. if LENS OCA 2 pi 7 T 
k Will accept a limited number of pupils (affliated with ti a ear ay MM \ HOWS( IN. 
‘ PRIMA DONNA 


ed 
t 
I 





Coaching a spec 





Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, | WM. H. RIEGER, ps Fith Avenue New Yor, | Lamperti Method / ly Taught. 
- Vocal Teacher TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT Reception hour p.1 Wednesda excepted luesdays and It I Ave., Ne York 
Studio 303 ~Fift Avenue New York 18 East 22d Street, New York 
| Miss EMMA THURSBY, 





IENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, _ | GUSTAV L. BECKER, instruction ia Piano and Theory of Musi I Stadio’ 3g Gramercy Fock, New York 
BARITONE. _ | CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of _ occas oadeeus? sae Waar seams Steadt. Mow Taek: (7 : \ sday 
Voice Culture—Art of sae ng i | PIANO and COMPOSI ~ 
Carnegie a t00 7 Ss i West 104 Street, Nev "oO » ? S ae 2) | { ‘ | \ 
ell cht: 4 Wabi tem, Mer Se oe FRANCIS FISCHER POWE RS, | ISIDORE LUCKSTONI 
puntos | \ e ( ture nd t Art x Stud \ ) 
GEORGE M. GREENE | CHARLES HEINROTH, und invariable idress ( egie Hall, New S LE, | I RE, | H 
“ulture i Artist Singing | Organist Church of the Ascension York New York season, October oo to May Li. « RE 
Che Qi om yea | With the National Conservatory a 19 Kanss City, M asus ae 6 to . RIER 
$ ; “seg, ggg se ocr es Whoa Instruction: Organ and Harmony ugust 16, 1901 . : 
Stadio: wer ' Mondays and Thursdays. 12 West 11th Street. New York com : : : = LRTHUR VOORHIS. 
and address: sew York HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
( y. J 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, VIOLIN SCHOO! 

\ n, Piano, Theory a1 I P Playing Y ork 
The Art of Singing Residence and Stud 
West 3sth Street Now York Wanlinate \ , . =. yy 


| WILLIAM H. BARBER 


IBS, 


Organ les- Studi SI 
velt’s fin- 





he study 





est instrument S r adv s fort y po . » Coen? 
of church music and the traini of boys’ voices M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN anp ote 4 , sous Mu 
Address » West 20th Street, New York. <a = a >I7CTEORT Concert | I t ‘ t é é est 
Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, s s Ha ° 
ae N Y ork 
TOM KARL INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING = IMI .DELE LEWING 
Concert Re ad ¥ 1 Instruction New Studios Carnegie Ha New York F, \\ RIESBERG, 
Stud Carnegie Hall | ACCOMI VIS ’ , i 
Jence Vest osth Street ev ‘ > truction—| oO H 
Residenc t, New York |PERRY AVERILI BARITONE, ot he é os 1 
> = _ With THe ‘ 
i oa - " ’ pera—Uratorio—Concert Se r t re \ \ ~ ¢ 4 k 
Mr. J ISEPH B ZELLM AN, | and Vocal Instruction R ence-St 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION NE eee re ae ' swe rer Street, New York IILIO BELARI 
Director of the \ Department of the Mollen- O O . — e p 
hear Consarvatos ‘ M say potion nosy ARMOUR GAI - WAY, S ( BENNE 
Voice Culture ar he Art of Singing. 
ae : Has resumed ; Singing . ven. . whF 
MME. O( 4 | IE NX ( Rk AN] Studio Rooms 43 and 44 Y. M. ¢ A. Building I — | Vi | . it (OPPING 
VOICE CULTURE. 318 West s7th Street, New York ., ert ” 
ITALIAN METHOD ’ ‘ winaobs ‘ 
Studio 4: 3 East 14th Street, New York MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, ' eR 
cg tat hale Mae. EMMA RODERICK, 
DUDLEY BUCK, JR Pupils prepared for Raj Deve ( I \] EMILIO GRAMO)> 
. ' Chure Concert and Oratorio e \ a 44 » et . i K 
V Anstry n Studio: 135 East 16th Street, ew York 
Permanent ad " = 
é' gie H New York City. | sae “7 Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING 
sue | M. HISSEM De MOSS, hates vaaeemmanal nero 
HOWARD BROCKWAY, sopnabie, ere), .. M ENEVIEVE BISBEE 
COM POSER-PIANIS1 234 West 14th Street, ldre i \ e N Y ork ) 
Pupils received in Compositon, Harmony, Piano New York City 
and Song Interpretation ( . Y ork 
Studio: 8 4i8 Carnegie a New York . . " ( lo H AW LEY 
. |PAUL WIALLARD, VOCAL INSTRUCTION KATHARINE PELTON O 
r Tk A’ D | ‘ ‘ . 4 an New Stud s8q Fift Ave t ‘ S t 
WALTER HENRY HALL, | Oflcier d'Acgdémnis of Francs: js , 
Conductor Orator Societ Brooklyn, N. Y | French and English Ré& peers . i ca > 
Organist and C1 | New Studios » Fift Avenue, New Yor SAMUEL B. MOYLI C 
St. J Chur New York. | | CHARL( 
For terms for ng idre St. James’ | ; 
Church, Madison Ave i gist St.. New York GE¢ IRGE SWEET. J Mr " rie Concer . ‘ 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT ecialty. Stud vew York ; 
ARN( LL D \< LL. PE. | 304 West 72d St., New York ‘ 
SOLO VIOLI ND COMPOSER | NATIONAIT INSTI TE O IUSK 
Graduated ‘ e St. P | sais , 
p Gerdneted with high s at the St. Peters: | ¢ 17 ARRY WHEELER, ve i79 East cet, New York 7 s 
direction). Concerts, Enset nstryction ) is . . : Vl : 
ty r Kd Voice Prod n and e Ar f Singing l re l lu 
stud die P e, New York Voices educa a trictly in the 1 an School e natur Piat le t irse M 


Studio: 81 Fifth Ave., corner 16th St , New York 
IN: 





Mr. EDMUND SEVERN | Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, 


Residence » | Ss Ss 637 \ n, Com} i, Ensemble VOICE ¢ RI 
Madison Aver S New York. | Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN | M rt Department of A ge k 
Piatr id \ | D Henry G. H . PD 
FUGENE A. BERNSTEIN Studio: 131 West 56th Street, New York Residence-S nd Addre AcCEPH P Nn» 
N. ¥ Ne 





“Severn Tri 4 er 


OPERA TENOR | 
Will accept pup for \V e Culture; good voice 














RI | cultivated per contract; It in me d SERRANO VOCAL INSTI1 UTE [ARK M. FO) 
Street, New York | 145 East & Street, 1 Lexington Ave NS a : ie 
“I confid w edge ! 323 Hast 14th Street, New York. . a 
of the v tyle of | . | | " - 
singing, enti ng teach- | CARL C. MULLER, | ———___ . ee 
sci sectors Translator of Se ter’s Fundamental Harmoni es.”” . = / eT OS \ 1D "s ; . 2 
| Author of I € r Hart lic Exercises. VN Ut I CORNE] . \ 
RICHARD ARNOLD Teacher of Pian H I Counterpoint and siupaibonte 
Compositior I ngton A New York | ,  ( 
| 
| 
; O } : arte : : 
208 Ea Mrs. L. P. M RRILL, | TEANNE ARONI 
| VOCAT EACHER ~ 
— a —— The Chelsea West Street, New York : i enz ye ito. Cas | 
MISS MARY FIDELIA BURT, | Sv ) instr MARGAI 
oleae ache | WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL; [Baersmangs 
seat = STENOGRAPHY, | CONRAD WIRTZ, Director EDWARD STRONG, 
M ENSION Class and private tuition Pian Harmony, rENOR 
Theory. 112 West 125th Street, New York Orator nd Conrert | KATE STEI . BURI — 
» S ( N( ANT) 169 West 3 Street ( ( 
: NG AND | 7 WARREN ANDREWS Ree toe. | 
OPMEN - " ¢ | 
21 ORGANIST and 1 . : 
, ates thod of ) ‘Send | ER 2 R to * I rma or NS] 2VAT R\ ( )| \ SI . , 1D ° . E. ( 
| S S—CHEVI Addres ( t f the Divine Paternity Mrs. M. PRICI Dir et St ; t . rk 
} é6th St. and Eighth Ave New York City rner t Street S 1 he | «4 TR | rT] 1-1 
SIGHT SINGING EAR TRAINING ne in New York where the a lesson and | ALFRED Hi CLA 
{ Bur no aut te ; epresen THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING | )*°"''* ° ed — eve unpetent | CAI CTI 
nen Ye dee Mu AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. | 
All ¢ 1 189% Iss \ ' , rp , Vv \ ‘ \ y 
‘ ed 230 East 62d Street. MRS. KATHERINE DOUBLEDAY EDWI HARVEY Oy , 
A ’d Street, New Complete musical ed ior ven to students VOICE BUILDING ye , NI 
from the beginning to the } ghest perfection AND CULTIVATION 
( ‘REI Directors Studi Carneg H New Yorl S 
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ROME, ITALY. <> 
Tnternational Institute. 


School of Music and Belles- Lettres 
(Boarding Included.) FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
CRANDON HALL, Via Veneto. 





EVA B. DEMING, 


School of Sight Singing and Ear Salen. 


Representative (superior degree) of the Galin- 
Paris-Chevé-Met Late director of S. S. in the 
Sternberg School of “Music, Philadelphia. Author 
of “History and Principles of the Galin-Paris- 
Chevé Method.” Latest developments in reading 
from the staff. 13 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 

Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio, 
The Strathmore, 
Broadway and 52d Street, New York. 


Andor Pinter, 


POR Y. = MODERN METHODS, 


Oral end ng ah ita 
Lectures and Recitals. 


51 WEST 106TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


IDA BRANTH 


SOLO VIOLINISTE, 
Concerts, Musicales, &c. 
INSTRUCTION 


183 West 87th St., 
NEW YORK. 


Mendelssohn Hall, 


113 to 119 West 40th St., 


Between Broad way and Sixth Ave., NEW YORK. 


To Rent for 
First-Ciass Entertainments 
Only. 
Used by the Kneisel and Kaltenborn Quartettes, 
De Pachmann, Hamboury, Dohnanyi, 


Bispham, Guilmart, Butt, Grossmith 
and many other artists. 




















Apply to FRANK H. PRESBY, Agent, 
25 West 23d Street. 





SIGNOR A. 


CARBONE, 


Member several seasons of the 
Metropolitan Grau Opera Com- 
pany, has resumed lessons in 


Voice Culture and Operatic 
Training, 
Studio: 144 Fifth Ave. 


MITE PETTEE FOSTER 


Mezzo-Soprano Contralto. 


Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
204 West 78th St., New York. 


SARAH KING PEGK, 


SOPRANO. 
CONCERTS AND ORATORIO. 
55 West 85th Street, New York 


Mrs. CLIFFORD E. WILLIAMS, 
Vocal Studio. 





» New York. 











INSTRUCTION. 
325 West 58th Street, New York. 
PROF. anv MRS. F. J. KIRPAL, 
Piano and Voice Culture. 

cg cae | Conservatory, 42 North Prince St. 
New York Studio: 2 West Thirty-third St. 
NORMAN C. LASCELLES, 

Pianist. 

Certificated Teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 








CAROLINE SHEPARD, 
Soprano. Concert. Oratorio. 


Direction: Henry Wolfsohn, New York. 
Boston Address: 38 Steinert Hall. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 


Author of “ Analytical Harmony,” 
heory of Interpretation,” 
“Complete Music Analysis,” 
“ Music as a Language,” 
“The Art of Song,” 
“ Synthetic Counterpoint. 
** Guide to Practical Musicianship,” etc. 


141 Fifth Ave., care John Church Co., New York. 





THE FROEHLICH SCHOOL oF Music, 
2117 Madison Avenue, New \ ork. 

Branch : 55 West 92d Street. 

Founded 1894 under the auspices of Anton Seidl. 
Thorough instruction in ag § branches. 
String Orchestra Class. 

Friday evenings : 55 West 92d Street, New York. 


ELIZABETH LEONARD, 
Contralto, 
158 West 83d Street, New York. 
LOUISE FINKEL, 
School of Vocal Music. 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MMe. 








Boston. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 











EDWARDS. 


Voice Culture. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


Bruce W. HOBBS, 

Teacher of Breathing and Tone Production. 
Tenor Soloist. 

Studio: 17 Steinert Hall, 


MISS MARIE L. EVERETT, 
Teacher of Singing. 
Holds a recent pIPLOME sUPERIEUR from Ma- 
dame Marchesi, Paris. 
The Copley, Copley Square, 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
Harpist. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Music Hall, Boston, 


ERNESTINE FISH, 
Contralto. 


*The Musical Courier,”” New 
Mass. 


Mme. 





Boston. 


Boston. 


Mass. 





Addresss ‘ York 


or, 12 Cumberland Street, Boston, 

JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 
Teacher of Singing. 

872 Boylston St., 

MISS HARRIET A. SHAW, 

Harp Soloist and Teacher. 


184 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 


Baritone. 


Boston, Mass. 





Mass 


Faelten Pianoforte School, 


Carl Faeciten, Director. 
CarLpren's Courses, . b to $9 per year 
ADULTs’ COURSES, . 4 to $180 A al year 
TeacHers’ —— Crass, - §60 per year, 

for New Prospectus. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, 


FRANK MORSE, 


Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 
Room jo Steinert Hall. 
JOHN D. BUCKINGHAM, P 
Artistic Piano Playing Taught. 
Room 29 Steinert Hall, Boston. 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


Organ, Harmony an¢ Piano. 


Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 











PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


MAY SLEEPER RUGGLES, 
Contralto Soloist. 
Pupils received at Studio in Trinity Court (175 
Dartm uth Street). Boston, Mass. 
Residence: Newton, Mass. 








J. MELVILLE HORNER, 
BARITONE. 


Recital, Concert, Oratorio. 
_170 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


VOCAL TEACHER, 


1494 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


MISS ANNA MILLER woop, 


Teacher of Singing. 


165 Buntiqgne Avenue, Boston, Mass 
In San Francisco, Cal. 
Care Sherman, Clay & Co.—July to November. 


KARL DOERING, 


Schoo] for Grand Opera 
Old Italian Method. 
Pupil of Jachmann Wagner and Galliera. 
Steinert Hall Boston 


EMMA E. JOHNS, 


Concert Pianiste. 


Pupil ot Herman Scholtz, King’s Private Pianist, 
Saxony, Germany; Dr. Wm. Mason and 
Richard Burmeister. 

Address care Musica Courtsr, New York. 








Voice Culture. 





Mrs. ANNE GILBRETH CROSS, 


Teacher of the Pianoforte. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass 


Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY 
Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert. 
Address care Oliver Ditson Co., 


CHARLES ALBION CL ARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Mme. AXELINE pE BERG-LOFGREN, 
Teacher of Singing. 

Viardot-Garcia Method 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


THE FADETTES OF BOSTON. 
America’s Greatest Orgenization of Women Players. 
“The woman's orchestra par excellence.”"—N. ¥. Sun. 
En tour Oct. 29 to March 30 in United States and Canada. 


Mrs. CAROLINE B. NICHOLS, Conductor. 
Permaneot address: ax solumbus Ave., Boston. 
Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 

Teacher of Piano and Organ, 
Copley Square School of Music, 

Copley Square, 
STEPHEN TOWNSEND 
Baritone Soloist and Teacher of Singing. 

Studio 20: Steinert Hall, Boston, 





Boston, Mass 





Studio: 








Boston. 








SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
AND MUSICAL THEORY 
Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, Director, 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. 
SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS, 
SOPRANO. 


Concert and Ballad Singing. 
Address: 107 East 27th Street, New York. 


Mrs. CHARLES S. HARDY, 


Children's work a specialty 








Pianist and Teacher. 
__ Studio: 1887 Bighth Street, Des Moines, Ia 


J. D. A. TRIPP, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
OF PIANO PLAYING, 


543 JARVIS STREET, 
Toronto, Canada. 


Studio: 





H. M. 


FIELD, 


The Eminent Canadian 
Concert Pianist. 
Studie: 

21 Grassi Strasse, 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY 
Cana‘ian and American 
pupils accepted 
Apply Leipzig addregs, or 105 
Gloucester St. Toronto, Can 











Canada. 








The Mason & Risch Piano Co. , wa 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 


sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 


Mrs. JEAN D. IVES, _ 


Pianist and Accompanist. 


or Terms and Dates apply to 
10 Phillips Place, Montreal, Canada 





Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and EMILIANO RENAUD 
, 


Concert Pianist. 


For Terms and Dates address MASON & RISCH, 


Stanford Building, Montreal, Canada 








WELDON HUNT, 
Baritone. Concerts and Recitals. 
Teacher of Singing. 
Steinert Hall, Boston, 

MR. H. G. TUCKER 

153 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Announces a.Series of Five Concerts at the Peo- 
ple’s Temple during the Season of 1900-1901. 
MISS LOUISE ROLLWAGEN, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
11 Joy Street, 


Mass. 








Studio: 28 West Eighty-eighth St., New York. 


Boston. 


OFFERS RELIEF TO 


Claviers Rented and 





MG CLAVIGR === 


Positive Results are assured in this Sy 
Sold oa Terms. 1 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO.., 26 West (5th St., NEW YORK. 


FROM THAT NERVE-WEARING 
PRACTICE THAT MAKES THEM 
FEEL THAT PIANO PLAYING i8 
A NUISANCE INSTEAD OF A 
DELIGHT. 


FROM THE WEAR THAT DE- 
PRECIATES ITS VALUE. 


FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS 
IN PAYING FOR LESSONS BY 
THE OLD WAY OF GETTING AT 
RESULTS. 

and Time Sav 


ed. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 














Por, Beginners and Children 
FOR SALE AND 





Melodious Studies, Books |, Il., Ull., lV. 


VIRGIL, PIANO SCHOOL, 


29 West 15th Street, NEW YORK, 


, by MRS. A. K. VIRGIL. 
USED AT THE 











THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


718 Lexington Aveaue, near 58th St. 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
Instrumental, Vocal, Orchestral routine ; Piano, Leschetizky and Virgil 


Catalogue free on application. 


systems. 
SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director. 








Studio: 718 





SAMUEBIL HFPPiINGHRH, 
Musical Director and Accompanist. 
Available for Concerts, Musicales, Artist’s Repertoire Practice, etc. 


THE CLAVIER 
COMPANY 
PIANO 
SCHOOL and 
SCHOOL of 
PUBLIC 

PERFORMANCE. 


oe 





Lexington Avenue, near 58th Street. i 





FAULTY TECHNIC, 


The prime cause of inartistic 

piano playing, is the natural 

result of faulty elementary 
technical Instruction. 


A. K.VIRGIL, 


(Inventor of the Clavier and Author of the Method, ) 


... » DIRECTOR. 


Send for PROSPECTUS giving particulars 
of the unique methods of the school. 


THE CLAVIER COMPANY PIANO SCHOOL, 


TESTIMONIAL 


BERLIN, 18th June, 1900. 
| I have pleasure in stating 
that I have a number of Virgil 
Practice Claviers in use in the 
Stern Conservatoire. 
| I have known the Virgil Prac- 
tice Clavier since the year 1897, 
and have had frequent oppor- 
tunity of learning to appreciate 
the extraordinary advantages 
of this instrument, and the 
Method belonging toit. There 
is no question that the use of 
the Virgil Practice Clavier will 
soon become indispensable to 
Pianists in their study, and for 
purposes of instruction. 
GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, 


Royal Professor, Director of the 
Stern Conservatoire of Music. 
. 











—eiio—_26 West Fifteenth Street, NEW YORK. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 

ethe finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 
profession and the public. 










& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


XK BOSTON. 


STERLING Ets 


High Standard of Construction. 
<—DERBY, CONN. 






























sve“? THE S. BRAINARD’S SONS CO. vstatin 


NEW YORK: No. 20 East 17th St.’ CHICAGO: Adjoining Aaditoriam. 
EVERYTHING IN THE LINE OF SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS. 


PENNSYLVANIA, JENNIE FOELL, 


Dramatic Soprano, Concerts, Oratorio. 
Care of Gustave Candidus, Steinway Hall, New 








WEBER 


LONDON, 4th June, 1900. 
GENTLEMEN : 

It is my wish, and that of the Opera Company, 
that the Weber Piano shall be used at the Opera 
House next season as heretofore. The magnificent 
Concert Grands which you have sent us for the 
Sunday night concerts have more than confirmed the 
impression that in tone quality, power and ecarry- 
ing capacity the Weber has no superior in the 
World. The leading artists of the Company have 
privately expressed to me their delight in the 
instruments (both Grands and Uprights) furnished 
for their private use, and it is the unanimous 
verdict that for concert work, as well as for 
accompanying the voice in singing, the Weber Piano 
is unequaled. With regards and best wishes for 
your continued prosperity, believe me, 

Very truly yours,’ 
MAURICE GRAV. 
To The Weber-Wheelock Co., New York City. 
WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Ave., cor. 16th St.. NEW YORK. 268 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


EMERSON PANO. 


10 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Plano adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studios and Halls, ““‘sse""° 


STEINER TONE. 


The Greatest of all Grand Pianofortes.,. 


THE STEINERTONE COMPANY, wmanuractunens. 


Warerooms: Chickering Hall, 130 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


BREITKOPF &- HARTEL, | FY MANDLIA\ 


it East 16th Street, New York. Displaces the Reed Organ, 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS: 
(SAME SIZE). 


s] ] 
EUGEN D'ALBERT § CHURCH ORGAN PIPES ONLY. 
Beethoven's Fourth and| CH IC’ KERING & So NS, 


Fifth Piano Concertos, Distributers for North and South America. 


With many foot notes —$—$$__ 
(German and English). ae ee aoe 
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GE&MAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, October 13, 1900 ‘ 


HE wisdom of the decision not to 





notice in these columns any fur- 
ther the concert or other appear- 
ances of musical people who 
have no artistic, national, personal, 
or other claims for introduction to 
the United States musical read- 
ers is incontestable. It is al- 


ready bearing good fruit in 


various directions, and if 
were followed by my confréres 

of the daily press the nuisance 

of over-concertizing which is 

now pestering the life of 

them would soon diminish, 
and after a while perhaps be en 
tirely abated 

As it is, the great number of 
inferior concert givers who night- 
ly occupy Berlin’s four or five principal concert halls only 
serve to crowd upon and perhaps to push to the wall the 
comparatively few who really deserve critical attention, 
for it is impossible even to papers who can boast of two 
or more music critics, if they don’t want to encroach 
upon the space allotted to their political and news col- 
umns, to cover all that is going on in Berlin in the way 
of music. 

Thus, during the period of nearly two weeks since the 
opening of the season no less than thirty artists, most of 
them débutants, have made their appearance, and in reality 
there were not 10 per cent. of them deserving of the dis 
tinction of a mere mention in THe MusicaL Courier 
ame known to the musi- 





which is equal to making their 
cal public of the world and of the United States, which 
blessed country would otherwise in all probability remain 
in ignorance of the very fact of their existence 

Among the number of first appearances in Berlin so far 
the French were in a majority, which is as surprising as it 
is significant. Again, among the Frenchmen two artists de- 
serve more than mere mention. The joint concert of Camille 
Chevillard, pianist, composer and now conductor of his 
father-in-law’s (the late lamented Lamoureux) concerts, 
and of Albert Geloso, violinist and toncertmaster, at 
3echstein Hall, proved an unqualified success. Both are 
refined artists and excellent musicians, as shown by the 
one in the technically finished and in point of purity of 
style remarkable performance of the Bach Chaconne and 
in Mr. Chevillard’s pianistic participation in the reproduc- 
tion of Raff’s great chromatic sonata for violin and piano, 
op. 129. As a composer Mr. Chevillard appeared upon 
the program with a sonata, op. 8, dedicated to Geloso and 
performed by him with considerable display of tempera 
ment. It bears not so much testimony to an overwhelming 
creative vein as it does honor to the carefully considered 
and skillfully contrived thematic workmanship Mr. Che- 
villard employs. As regards the violinist I may have 
something further to say after he plays here with or 
chestra next week the Saint-Saéns A major concerto and 
the Lalo so-called “Symphonie Espagnole.” 


a . * 

Among the other miscellaneous concerts I went to the 
one of Edmund Hertz at the Beethoven Hall on Thursday 
evening, not so much because he appeared on this occa- 
sion as composer, pianist and conductor, but principally 
because in the first named capacity he is a pupil of the 
best composition teacher of Berlin, Otis B. Boise, 
and I wanted to convince myself of the progress Mr. Hertz 
had made during the last two years of his study under that 
master. 

Mr. Hertz’s program was as follows: 

Cahenbsete Baw Glee Sse c 0 oct see bcoscccutsadbsscnmanstebens< Schumanr 
Concerto for piano in G minor........... 00gbesnestidedesoserses Hertz 
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Two selections from incidental music to Ibsen’s Comedy 
of Love 
Prelude in C....... seeesbes eueweeens occevsescteaeen 
Pees: Ge B., viccenvtectondsons pee ° Hertz 
Five songs for tenor..... ‘ - ... Hertz 


Ludwig Hess 
. Schubert-Liszt 


Wanderer Fantasia 

In spite of the fact that the intermezzo from the Schu 
mann Concerto was interpreted in none too musical a 
manner, I could confirm that Mr. Hertz has made some 
progress as a pianist, and that his playing in places would 
have been fully satisfactory—brilliant, clear and well 
modulated, the latter despite a none too pliant touch— 
had it not been marred by restless rhythms. He allowed 
himself to run away from the orchestra, leaving rhyme 
and reason out of the question. This was doubtless at- 
tributable to nervousness, for the young man is too well 
educated, too sound a musician to do such things 
willingly 

The themes of his works have, according to his nation- 
ality, a Slavic quality, but they seem somewhat super- 
ficial—not the result of deep feeling. The Philharmonic 
Orchestra did not cover itself with glory on this 
occasion. <A clearly played and properly balanced ac 
companiment would have made quite a different affair of 

Hertzs concerto, the middle movement of. which, a 
melodious andante in E flat, which leads into a clever 
allegro scherzando in C, pleased me best. The Polonais« 
is quite effective, but was likewise played in a_ colorless 
way under the inexperienced composer’s undecisive direc 
tion. The five songs were well sung by Mr. Hess and 
pleased the well-disposed audience 
+ * - 

What could be said in the way of interesting or new 
information regarding the Joachim Quartet? Nothing 
That they are well attended, nay, even sold out to a 
fashionable, perhaps more fashionable than really musical, 
audience is an old affair, and that Joachim and his asso 
ciates play with an ensemble the like.of which could not 
be surpassed by any other chamber music organization 
is an equally well known and frequently reiterated fact 
Perhaps these four artists could be a trifle more varying 
in their programs and a little less conservative in their 
taste, but as it is, with their mortgage on the quartets of 
the classic masters, they give you a pure, unalloyed 
musical pleasure of the most refined and intimate nature, 
and hence their soirées have gained and maintained a 
renown which does and always will draw to the Sing- 
akademie large audiences of those who are and of those 
who would like to appear as musically educated and able 
to appreciate and enjoy the most distingué branch of 
musical reproductiveness, viz., chamber music 

The program offered the B flat Quartet, No. 4, from 
op. 76 of Haydn; the G major, perhaps the most beauti- 
ful of Mozart's string quartets, and Beethoven’s E minor 
from the Raswermowsky quartets. 

* * * 

Very musical and in every way enjoyable was the joint 
performance of a somewhat superficial but pleasing suite, 
op. 44, in D minor, for violin and piano, by the Vienna 
composer, Edouard Schuett, on the part of Alfred 
Schmidt-Badekow and Concertmaster Bernhard Dessau, 
of the Royal Orchestra. The former is one of the most 
promising among the younger school of Berlin pianists 
and Mr. Dessau is an eminent violinist in every way, 
interpretative as well as technical. Besides this, he com- 
mands as warm and pure a quality of tone as it is 
voluminous and virile, and rhythmically he is one of the 
kind of performers who have no doubt as to the decided- 
ness of their intentions. I like a lack of wavering in 
ensemble music playing, even if it sometimes assumes the 
quality of rigidness and allows of very little or no rubato 
at all. 

On the program of these two artists figured also the 
Sjorgren E minor violin Sonata, of which I had occasion 
to speak at length and favorably upon a former occasion. 








The most important concert of the week was naturally 


} 


and unquestionably the first of the series of ten subscrip 


tion concerts of the Philharmonic Orchestra, under Ar 
thur Nikisch’s direction. These Monday night concerts 
are, together with the Sunday noon public rehearsals, al 
most completely sold out, which, in a large hall like the 
Philharmonie, means that they are on an average attended 
by no less than 2,500 people The programs are much 
more catholic, variegated and interesting than those prof 
ferred by Mr. Weingartner at the Royal Orchestra’s sym 
phony evenings, and the engagement of soloists of note 
offers additional attraction to Mr. Wolff’s series of sub 
scription concerts 

The outward success of the first one was so great and 
pronounced that at the close Mr. Nikisch and the soloist 
of the occasion, Anton van Rooy, had to appear upon the 
podium ten times before the vast audience could be in 
duced to withdraw Among the most enthusiastic ap- 
plauders I noticed the Weber family, of New York, whom 
of yore I know to be one of the most musical circles of 
Manhattan Island. I also shook hands with Dr. Wuell- 
ner, the music pope of Cologne, as soon as I could find 
his No. 9 kid gloves and their contents. Director Henry 
Pierson, of the Royal Opera intendancy, was also among 
the enthusiasts 

As far as Arthur Nikisch and the efforts of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra were concerned, these demonstra 
tions of joyful approval were in most instances amply de- 
served, albeit I did not care so much for Nikisch’s labored 
and too vivisectional reading of the “Euryanthe” over 
ture, which old battle-horse is so hard to ensconce with 
new traits and devices. Moreover, the orchestra was not 
in the best of trim during this opening number, and 
notably the woodwind, among whom I noticed several 


new faces, and the increased number of strings did not 


find at the outset that ensemble to which we have become 
used in the performances of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Nikisch’s direction. It was regained, however, in 
the Beethoven A major Symphony, which would have 
been a flawless one from a purely technical viewpoint if 
some slight mishaps had not occurred in the trumpet and 
horns. The latter instruments were on these occasions 
excusable, for Nikisch made them blow their heads off 
in some episodes in the first movement and’ also in the 
scherzo. He also indulged in some very strong counter 
accentuations in the scherzo, which went far beyond what 
we are used to hear, although they are so marked by Bee- 
thoven. I can’t say that I disliked these rhythmic strokes 
of the axe on weak beats, nor would the horn effects have 
displeased me so greatly if the forcing of the tone had 
not caused several breaks. Really beautiful was the trio 
and exquisite in cantilene reproduction was the allegretto 
‘he final bear dance movement, however, was overdone 
both in speed and in obstreperousness 

The novelty of the program was a symphonic prologue 
(oh, Van der Stucken, they have already stolen your beau 
tiful descriptive designation!) to “King C£dipus,” by Max 





Schillings, a follower of Richard Wagner, and epigone 


an 
also of Richard Strauss. I spoke of this work of the tal 
ented Rhinelander when it was first produced last season 
as an introduction to Sophocles’ drama atthe Schiller 
Theater under Rebicek’s direction. It seemed to me more 
in its place then and there, more comprehensible and, in 
deed, also more musically important than it did during this 
performance at a concert It is gloomy in contents and 
spirit, as could not otherwise be expected of an introduction 
to perhaps the gloomiest tragedy ever penned by mortal 
But this gloom of a heathenish persistency and irrelentless- 
ness, which also pervades the Siegfried Funeral March, is 
not relieved, as it is done by Wagner, by moments of 
furious brightness, such as the entrance of the Sword Mo- 
tive. Schillings colors black in black even when he heaps 
up Ossa upon Pelion in his continuous and unceasing ef 
forts after reaching climaxes And even the orchestration, 
although well sounding and frequently sonorous in the ex 
treme, has nothing individual or convincing 

The invention is unequal, for the first theme given out 
by the strings, trombones and trumpets in unison, intended 
to be indicative of fate, sounds more bombastic than tragic 
the other hand, the 


broadly spun out main theme, scored for ’celli, violas, 


and shows little originality. On 


English horn and two clarinets (andante mesto), is im 


portant as well as impressive, and in its treatment, espe- 


Veelli, Br » Engl H., 2 Clar ad > 
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cially when taken up by the flutes and violins, while the 
‘celli and violas bring a very telling counterpoint, shows 
the hand of a master. 

From this point on, however, despite great efforts at 
reaching several further climaxes, the prologue grows less 
interesting, and I can understand that although as a 
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whole this “King C£dipus Vorspiel” would always attract 
the attention of a musician, it failed singularly in taking 
a hold upon the audience, and hence it came near falling 
flat, a fate which was surely an undeserved one. 

Van Rooy you know, for you have heard him in Wag- 
nerian music dramas in New York and elsewhere in the 
United States. In these he is far better, as was shown 
in ““Wotan’s Farewell,” from “Die Walkiire,” which formed 
the close of the program, than as lieder singer. But in the 
forte episodes of the Wagnerian excerpt he was not quite 
at his best, as he wanted to give more than he possessed, 
and hence frequently forced the voice, which made him 
deviate from the correct pitch. His lieder singing showed 
many defects, and again demonstrated the fact that re- 
nowned dramatic singers are not always the best concert 
vocalists. Brahms’ “Feldeinsamkeit” was the best sung 
of a group of songs, of which the transcendental “Traum 
durch die Daemmerung,” one of Richard Strauss’ most 
suggestive songs, was the worst interpreted. It came 
piecemeal from the artist’s mouth, and Arthur Nikisch’s 
piano accompaniment, which, as a rule, is unexceptional, 
also left the singer in the lurch in this song, for it kept 
him dangling in midair without sufficiently sustaining him. 
The other lied, Schubert’s “Sei mir gegruesst,” as well 
as the encore, which the audience insisted upon, and for 
which Mr. Van Rooy had chosen Schubert's “Eifersucht 
und Zorn,” from the Muellerlieder, were in so far poor 
selections, as both are pronounced tenor songs, and are just 
as little adapted for a baritone voice as if anyone would 
take a genuine violin piece and perform it on the ’cello. 
These things are done, but in the most instances the result 
is not a happy or an artistic one. 

The program for the second Philharmonic concert will 
embrace Schumann’s “Manfred” overture, the “Ah Per- 
fido” aria and Claerchen’s Lieder from “Egmont” by Bee- 
thoven, sung by Lilli Lehmann; Goldmark’s “Rural Wed- 
ding” symphony, the F minor Concerto of Chopin in 
Richard Burmeister’s revised edition, played by Conrad 
Ansorge, and a Liszt Hungarian Rhapsody in orchestral 


garb. 


From the Royal Opera House I can, as a musical deed 
of importance, report last Wednesday night’s resurrection 
of “Benvenuto Cellini.” The first of Hector Berlioz’s three 
grand operas was produced in Berlin four years ago and 
met with only a moderate success, a so-called succés 
d’estime, which old man Schloss of Cologne used to de- 
scribe as a fiasco d’estime. Whether the work will prove 
of much more than passing interest upon this second newly 
mounted and really admirably performed second attempt 
at an introduction into the standing repertory remains 
to be seen, but, despite the enthusiastic reception with 
which it was received on the occasion of the resurrection, 
I am inclined to doubt. It was then given before an audi- 
ence of first nighters, real musical gourmands, and to 
such principally appeals Berlioz’s more intellectual than 
warmly conceived music, while to the general throng of 
opera goers it is likely to remain caviare. To this must 
be added the fact that the somewhat antiquated situations 
in the construction of the plot are of small interest. 

The libretto is drawn from the circumstances surround- 
ing the casting of the Perseus statue, as described in Cel- 
lini’s autobiography and are not overexciting. Nor is 
Peter Cornelius’ translation of the-De Wailly and Barbier 
French text always a very fortunate one. The music 
shows a mixture of Berlioz’s best and most refined traits 
in orchestral coloring and supreme musicianship, but also 
many trivialities and bizarreries, which detract from its 
value. The best numbers—for, despite the fact that the 
opera is durchcomponirt, the music is clearly divided into 
numbers like the operas of the Italian masters of Berlioz’s 
day—are the recitative and cavatina of Teresa right in the 
beginning of the first act and the duet between her and 
Cellini which follows. The succeeding trio or terzet be- 
tween these two personages and the not sufficiently hidden 
Fieramosca is so immensely difficult that not even such 
masters of clear and fast pronunciation as Frau Herzog 
and Mr. Bulsz, could do full justice to it, not to mention 
Kraus, who is anyhow a heavy singer. In the second act 
the music descriptive of the Roman carnival with its folk 
scenes reaches a climax which in like whirlwind gaiety 





and skillful use of the orchestra has not again been reached 
by Berlioz or anybody else. Of course the so-called “Car- 
naval Romain” overture which precedes this act and the 
“Benvenuto Cellini” overture which prefaces the entire 
opera are well known concert battle horses. 

Very curious is to note the influence of the two Jewish 
composers, Meyerbeer and Halévy, upon the contempo- 
raneous French composer, which, however, is traceable 
only in this his first opera, while the work itself—written 
in 1838—has had a plainly distinguishable influence upon 
Richard Wagner. 

As for the performance of “Benvenuto Cellini,” it proved 
one of the best I ever witnessed at the Royal Opera 
House or anywhere else. Just the very difficult finale of 
the second act, with its quick tarantella rhythms and inter- 
mezzi of all sorts, went admirably under Richard Strauss’ 
baton. The orchestra was simply glorious and reveled in 
the parodistic peculiarities in which Berlioz indulged, 
notably in the wind instruments. The cast was the same 
as four years ago, with the single exception of the part of 
Balducci, the Pope’s treasurer, which was then taken by 
Krolop, who has since joined the silent majority. Nebe 
was his wofthy successor on this occasion. Mrs. Herzog 
overcame with apparent ease the vocal difficulties heaped 
up in the part of Teresa. If only she would look a little 
prettier—for it is hard to imagine her the ideal of the 
gay but fastidious sculptor. Kraus sang the title part 
with robusto voice, in moments of tender love-making, like 
in the first act, even too robust, but otherwise, except for 
a break on a high A, did himself proud. His drinking 
song in the second act was vociferously applauded. An 
excellent Fieramosca, both vocally and in point of acting, 
was Bulsz. Mrs. Goetze looked charming, and also sang 
well the part of the apprentice Ascanio, which, however, 
lies a little too low for her voice. Stammer could bellow 
to his heart’s content in the role of the rowdy Pompeo, 
and Lieban would have been incomparably fine in the 
episodic part of the Jewish hostler if he had not caricatured 
the part histrionically as well as through singing with a 
nasty —— Die. sr which could have ple ased no esthetic 
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person in the house and only aroused the laughter of the after fulfilling an engagement as soloist of the next Brus- is also a question again of erecting a monument at last 
gallery and of the anti-Semitic element among the sels Concert Populaire, will in November undertake a_ to Leipsic’s great son in his native city 
audience. tournée through England and Scotland. Willy Burmester, ~* * 
ly ils on the other hand, has just returned from a tournée through Weingartner will take his revenge upon the good citizens 

Next summer's “Parsifal” performances at Bayreuth Norway, which he counts as the most successful one of of Mayence for having made fun of him last carnival. He 
will be conducted by Dr. Muck, of the Berlin Royal his entire career so far. At Christiania and Bergen the proposes to perform all the nine symphonies of Beethoven 
Opera, negotiation to that effect having just been con- public, to judge from the scenes described to me, must at one session, as it were, viz., during the days from April 
cluded between him and Cosimae Wagner. have been wild over the great violinist. At the latter 24 to 27, at Mayence, with the Kaim Orchestra of Munich 
place Grieg attended the first concert from beginning to a 
the end, and then went into the artist room to compli- 
ment Burmester and thank him for the artistic enjoyment cess at its first production at Cologne under Professor 
he had given him. At Bergen Burmester paid a tribute Kleffel’s direction last Wednesday night 


* * * 
Marcella Sembrich’s stagione of Italian opera at Kroll’s Umberto Giordano’s opera “Fedora” met with great suc- 
will open on the 2oth inst., with a performance of Bellini’s 
almost forgotten work, “I Puritani.” The principals in 


. ; ot admiration to the memory of Ole Bull by placing a 
the cast will be, besides Madame Sembrich, the -tenor y ' : oF ¢ 
laurel wreath with dedication upon the great Norwegian . : 
Bonci, the baritone Bensaudi and the basso Arimondi hx You will all be interested to hear through a letter to me 
violinist’s grave. ™ All c, ; . . : i} hares 
* * * an that Albert Steinberg, the versatile aud able music critic 


of the New York Herald, is in good health again He 
writes to me from Carlsbad: “About five weeks ago I left 
New York a wreck. The splendid trip over (on the 
Deutschland), the waters, the air and the diet here have 


Heinrich von Herzogenberg died at Wiesbaden, after Death removed at Bleiberg, in Carinthia, last Tuesday, 
prolonged and painful illness, on Tuesday last. He was the well-known baritone Carl Marcel Somer, who was 
born at Graz on June 10, 1843, and a graduate of the Vienna porn at Klagenfurt in 1855. His first operatic début 
Conservatory In 1872 he took up his residence at occurred at Sondershausen, and thence he went to Dres 

insic and 88« he was calle erlin as cess ° . r: 
Leip aC, BNE IN I5US he wa called to Berlin as SUCCESSOT den. From 1880 to 1882 he was a member of the Vienna 
of Friedrich Kiel, for the post of principal teacher of com- Court Opera personnel, but on account of his violent 
position and director of the academic master school of temperament he could not get along with Director Wlas- 
composition at the Royal High School of Music. Like sak. He left for Breslau, where in 1883 Director 
at ‘ - anata 7 - 7c « ¢ - f " : " ~ . 
all other teachers of the mést important branch of the pr Loewe had much trouble with him, for he showed 
ar > creative *, CO te 2 re tute ¢ : f ‘ ' 

- the cre ative one, connected with the Royal Institute, hey symptoms of the brain disease of which death re 
err Von Herzogenberg was a conservative musician. Jieved him last Tuesday. He suffered from mania of 
His own works, consisting of chamber music and a couple 


made a new man of me, and I now feel as fit as ever I 
did in my life. In a week or two I hope to be in Berlin.” 


* . 7 


Otto Hegner ‘told me that he will settle here, and, as 
Professor Hollaender confirmed, had been engaged as one 
of the piano teachers of the Stern Conservatory. Perron, 
the Dresden baritone, was in good spirits, and may be 


. J r “i serlin 1 » near ft > é > number of 
persecution. Somer was in New York, at the Metropoli- heard in Berlin in the near future. Among the number o 


allere at T s : ER office re \ Or 
tan, in the early nineties, and thence returned to Breslau, callers at THe Musicat Courter office were I. W tto 


of symphonies, are strict in form and meagre in contents. 
Voss, pianist from New York, who has likewise settled in 
Berlin; William B. Mount, of Philadelphia; Miss Bertha 
Visanska, who is about to go to Leschetizky for finishing 
lessons; Mrs. Hugo Mansfeldt, from San Francisco, who 


. - ” . c . . . 
but not for a long time, for his brain trouble forced him 


Chamber Singer Bulsz, of the Royal Opera, will next to abdicate his career. At the time of his palmiest days 
week begin a tournée through the principal cities of Hun- he was a truly great artist in lyric as well as in heroic 
gary, and his artistic trip will wind up at Bucharest. Prof parts, and especially famous were his impersonations ol! 


. ‘ : ' = : : . » tal » wor 
Carl Halir, concertmaster of the Royal Opera Orchestra, Hans Sachs, Flying Dutchman, Telramund, Iago, Hans '* likewise bound for Vienna in order to take the young 


pianist Alma Stencel, a pupil of her husband's, to Les 


ESTABLISHED 1867. Heiling, Vampyre and many others 


tts leth Hassel, also from San Francisco, were in their com 
1 A new building has been erected at the corner of pany. Miss Sophie Heymann, coloratura singer, who will be 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President. Franzoesische and Kanonier streets, upon the ground heard at the Theater des Westens in “Les Contes d’Hoff 


chetizky; Miss Florence Genevieve Hassel and Irvin Eve 


The Largest and Most Complete Institution of Musical on which stood the house in which Michael Iwanowitsch ann,” and who is a sister of the insane great pianist Carl 
Learning in America. von Glinka, the favorite composer of the Russians, lived feymann; Miss Vierheller, from Pittsburg, who sang the 
COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 MICHIGAN BLVD. in Berlin in 1856 and up to February 15, 1857, when he part of Agathe in the “Freischiitz” performance of the 
The finest structure in existence devoted exclusively to a died there. In honor of his memory the new building Stern Conservatory so beautifully, and Miss Paula Schoen 
nstees Comes. bears in large golden letters the name of Glinka House. jeld, who was so comely and pert an Aennchen in the same 
"em, M ELOCUTION, and its corner fagade has been decorated with a bust of pupils’ performance, were likewise among the callers, while 
the composer, which the Czar has sent for that purpose Godowsky only looked in to say that he was again forced to 
ACTING, ORATORY, from St. Petersburg. The bust is surmounted by the change pension, and is now living at 33 Ranke strasse 
LANGUAGES. Russian Eagle and is flanked on both sides by two figures O. F. 
—_— representing Russlan and Ludmilla, the two principal per 
on © seneee a ees nones sonages from Glinka’s best opera. Mascagni. 

BANS VON SOSILLER, | WILLIAM CASTLE, > 2 = Five, if not six, premiéres of Mascagni’s new opera, 
RUVOLPH GANZ, CHARLES GAUTHIER, The City Council of Leipsic has under consideration a “The Masques,” will be given on the same evening in 


HERMAN DEVRIES. 
HART CONWAY, Director School of Acting. “ a 
_ Catalogue Mailed Free. the public squares or streets after Richard Wagner. The re and Nap le s. 


petition, signed by hundreds of citizens, to name one of Italy, the definite ones being Turin, Milan, Rome, Bologna 
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MINNIE CRUDUP VESEY, "a2 Mrs. THEODORE WORCESTER, Pianist. 


CONTRALTO 
Pupil of LEOPOLD GopowskKY. 


CONCERTS, RECITALS, VOCAL TEACHER, COACHING. Concerts, Recitals and Salon Musicales. Recitals from Russian Composers. 
Address HANNNH & HAMLIN, 523 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, ADDRESS: 1402 Auditorium Tower, CHICAGO 









































PIANO VIRTUOSA. 
MARY WOOD CHASE, HARRISON concert |ALLEN SPENCER, 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address HANNAH & HAMLIN Managers, ORGANIST. PIANIST. Concerts, Recitals. 
Personal address : 608 Fine Arts Building. 522 and 523 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. sua 6, Address: KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO. 
Piano aad 
HELEN PAGE SMITH, MARY PECK THOMSON, Wabeed Ave. oan | Hmerican Wiolin School. 
Kimball Hall, igi Chicago SOPRANO CRICACS, testractios. JOSEPH Director. 
. ’ ’ Fifth Fleor TRIO 
EARL R. DRAKE, 620 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. Se LOUISE WILLARD, hima Rall . VILIM CONCERT CO. 
VIOLIN VIRTUOSO. sonst So rept FP oer FIAMIST. Insrecion =| ees ORCHESTR®. 


For terms and dates address SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


eacher. 
Studio: Kimball Hall, Chicago. 4164 Lake Avenue, Chicago. IPIL 3. 
GRACE BUCK, VICTOR GARWOOD, D. A. CLIPPINGER, Taaee aaeune®. e 


MEZZO SOPRANO. Kimball Hall, Chicago. The Art of Singing, 


3031 Prairie avenue, Chicago, III. | Conductor, Teacher of Singing, 
410 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. Kimball Hall Chicago. 


Ne CAP OC Tgngine master. YP PE+| Gottschalk Lyric School. “Ae bramue 


The teacher of many prominent artists now before the public. Send for list. 


STUDIO: No. 911 Cable Building, Cor. Jackson and Wabash, CHICAGO. A number of scholarships awarded to talented applicants in every Department 
of the School. Applications not received after September 1. 


AME Fall Term opens Monday, September 10. 
RICAN CONSERVATORY, | «-« cies occ? EE 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. Kimball Building, 243 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, | [AQ] USICAL KINDE RGA RTEN oe 8) 





























ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC. DRAMATIC ART. TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT. BY FANNIE CHURCH PARSONS. 
OHN J. HATTSTAEDT, VICTOR GARWOOD, ALLEN | LOUISE BLISH, Singing; WILHELM MIDDEL- : : ; = : 
tP SPENCER, GERTRUDE MURDOUGH, GLENN DIL-| SCHULTE, Organ; fans Van OorDT, Violin, For full information concerning normal instruction or 
Lanp GUNN, HowaRp WELLS, Piano ; KARLETON | ADOLPH A WEtDIG, . Somposition; JAN KALag, children’s class work, address 
A oO INER OLMES COWPER, | Violoncello, and thirt th: truc- 
GLENN HALL, RAGNA LINNE&, MABEL GoopwInN. | tors. y other superior instruc- | MRS, PARSONS’ NORMAL, TRAINING SCHOOL, 
Catalogue mailed free. 243 Wabash Avenue, care of American Conservatory Handel! Halli, CHICAGO, ILL. 










The Favorite J e Available for a limited number of Special Engagements — 
American Oratorio, Concert, Recital. 
TENORS ust Thatc edie ee 


Address F. C. NIXON, 724 Kimball Hall, CHICAGO, III. 
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Miss Mary Driscoll gave a musicale for her pupils re- 
cently. 

Miss Helen Petrie has just given her first concert at 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Miss Clara Gotthelf will give’ a recital at Memphis, 
Tenn., on the 29th. 

The Ohio Music Teachers’ Association meets in Cleve- 
land, December 26, 27 and 28. 

William H. Henninges held a song recital at his studio 
in The Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio, on Saturday, the 13th. 

Miss Caroline Lewis Gordon gave a recital to a large 
audience at the Opera House, Murfreesboro, Tenn., last 
week. 

Professor and Mrs. Mather, Miss Pollock and Miss 
Blanche Wilson gave a concert at Yankton, S. Dak., early 
in the month. 

At La Porte, Tex., on the 12th, Mrs. Corrington, Miss 
Fay Leighton, Miss Bessie Eaton and the Misses Com- 
stock gave a musicale. 

October 12 the pupils of Professor Cook gave a piano 
recital at the Ladies’ Literary Club, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Miss Emily Jessup assisted. 

A Saturday afternoon recital by pupils of Miss Cannie 
Chasten’s piano classes was given on the 13th in Schu- 
bert’s Hall, Wilmington, N. C. 

An organ recital was given by Fred W. Lester at the 
Broadway Congregational Church, Norwich, Conn., on 
the 13th. Mrs. E. R. C. Sleight sang. 

On the 18th Mrs. George Baker gave a musical recep- 
tion at Jerseyville, Ill., the program being given by Prof. 
P. O. Landon and Mrs. J. Solon Flautt. 

Mrs. Lillian Sherwood-Newkirk sang at a concert given 
by Karl Feininger, violinist, of New York, at Norwalk, 
Conn., on Wednesday evening, October 17. 

The opening number in the Ohio Wesleyan School of 
Music course, a piano recital, was given by Armin W. 
Doerner, at Monnett Hall, Delaware, Ohio, on the roth. 

At the college, Alliance, Ohio, on the 17th, Miss Marion 
Marsh, pianist, gave a recital, assisted by Mrs. Vina Morse 
Brown, in vocal selections. Miss Dora Brown was the 
accompanist. 

A concert, given by Sol. Marcosson, assisted by Miss 
Stark, of Potter College, took place in the Red Men’s 
Hall, corner of State and Main streets, Bowling Green, 
Ky., on the 18th. 

Miss Gertrude Payne, assisted by A. B. Payne, Portland, 
Conn., and Miss Tucker and Mrs. Carroll, of Middletown, 
gave an organ recital at the Congregational Church in 
Haddam on the 17th. 

Miss B. B. Booker, of Richmond, and Miss Sallie 
Kindred Williams, of Norfolk, gave a song recital at 
Y. M. C. A. Hail, Norfolk, Va., on the 16th. Mrs. L. De 
Russy Berry was the accompanist. 

A recital was given by Miss Mona Taylor in St. John’s 
Parish House, New Milford, Conn., October 17. She 
was assisted by Miss Hattie Denton, Miss Grace Short, 
of Bethel, and Arthur Platt, of Newtown. 

A musical program, given recently at Muskegon, Mich., 
consisted of six numbers, the participants being Mrs. Gus- 
tave Dietrich, Mrs. May Adams-Hopperstead, Miss 
Katherine Miller and Miss Flora Vincent. 

\ program was rendered on the 18th by the faculty of 
the music school of the University of Oklahoma, in their 


music hall, Norman, Okla. Ter., by Frederick Mills Ross, 
Grace Adalaide King, Frank J. Beardsley and Arthur 
Bickel. 

Miss Lottie Burkholder, of Harper, Kan., has entered 
the music school at the university in Lawrence this year. 

Miss Dorothy Breed, of Meriden, Conn., has accepted a 
position as studio accompanist to a vocal instructor in 
New York. 

The pupils of Miss Jones, who has been teaching vocal 
culture in New London, Conn., for some time, gave a 
musical on the 18th at the residence of J. Randall Fish, on 
Post Hill. 

Miss Irma Haight, soprano; Louis Rischar, violinist, 
and G. M. Chadwick, pianist, took part in the first faculty 
concert given by the Conservatory of Music, Quincy, IIL, 
on the 17th. 

Miss Willey, Miss Fitz, Miss Olney, Miss Bartlett, 
Miss Lace, Mrs. Hawkins, Miss Eaton, Miss Orrell, Mrs. 
Perkins, Miss Bartlett, Mr. Hall and Mrs. Walling gave 


.a concert at Harrisville, R. I., recently. 


The studio of William Nelson Burritt, at Wichita, Kan., 
was well filled on the 11th with music lovers to hear Miss 
Jetta Grover Campbell, a young pupil of Mr. Burritt’s. 
Miss Emily Torrington was the accompanist. 

Those who participated in a recent concert at Cochituate, 
Mass., were Miss Margaret Curtis, of Roxbury; Mrs. 
Bertha Loker Clifford, of Lenox; Miss Johnson, of 
Natick, and Miss Pauline Cushing, of Cochituate. 

An appreciative audience greeted the faculty of the 
College, Weatherford, Tex., at their opening recital re- 
cently, when Miss Grace Switzer, Miss Hattie Carpenter, 
J. B. Stevens, F. M. Cahoon and Miss Maude Switzer gave 
the program. 

A musicale was given by Mrs. T. D. Mills at her home 
on West Main street, Middletown, N. Y., on the 1gth, 
assisted by Mrs. C. H. Sweezy, Miss Cornelia Marvin and 
Miss Lallah St. John,, of Port Jervis. Mrs. Kathryn E. St. 
John was the accompanist. 

Miss Florence Purrington, violinist; Walter Bassett, 
baritone; Miss Estelle Delano, soprano; Thomas Ram- 
den, pianist; Miss Carrie Bly, reader, gave a concert at 
Mattapoisett recently. It was repeated in Marion Music 
Hall Monday, October 15. 

A musical and literary entertainment has just been 
given at Philipsburg, Mon. Those assisting in the pro- 
gram were Mrs. Butler, of Butte; Mrs. M. E. H. Gannon, 
Miss Hilda Noe, Miss Frances Miller, Miss Kate Hynes 
and Ward Beley, of Philipsburg. 

The faculty of the University School of Music, Lincoln, 
Neb., gave the first concert on the 18th. Mrs. Marie 
Soehlke Powers, John Randolph, August Hagenow, Mrs. 
Will Owen Jones, Howard I. Kirkpatrick, Henry Eames 
and Miss Lillian Eiche were the soloists. 

Stanley Olmsted, who has been for two years at the head 
of the music department of a large institute in Raleigh, 
N. C., has returned to Washington, D. C., where he will 
spend the winter. It is Mr. Olmsted’s intention to give 
a series of musicales this fall and winter. 

Mrs. George H. Partridge gave a musicale on the 18th 
at her residence, Minneapolis, Minn. The program was 
given by Miss McKnight, soprano; Miss Benham, con- 
tralto; H. George, tenor; Miss Wilma Anderson, pianist, 
and Heinrich Hoevel, violinist. Mrs. E. F. Runyan was 
the accompanist. 

The first concert by the faculty of the Sedalia (Mo.) 
College of Music was given at Recital Hall, in the col- 
lege building, October 16. The director of the conserva- 
tory is O. H. Tiede. H. W. Steininger, Miss Buelah 
Harris, Miss Christine Kuhn, Mr. Friemel and Mrs. J. 
M. Offield were the soloists. 

Among the Concord people who attended the recent 
music festival at Manchester were Very Rev. J. E. Barry, 
V.G.; Mrs. S. C. Morrill, Mrs. H. F. Odlin, Miss Ger- 
trude Downing, Miss Woodworth, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Vannevar, Mrs. G. M. Kimball, Mrs. F. E. Brown, Mrs. 
G. B. Lauder, Mrs. A. L. Willis, Mrs. O. G. Hammond, 
Miss Blanche Newhall, Harry P. Hammond, Miss H. L. 
Huntress, Mr. and Mrs. George H. Rolfe, Miss Louise 


Prescott, Miss Huse, Miss May Martin, Miss Proctor, 
Mrs. Cora Fuller Straw, H. H. Metcalf, Miss Bean, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. C. Niles, Miss Tomlinson, Miss Ada Aspin- 
wall and Miss L. B. Gould. 

On Wednesday evening, October 17, Wilson G. Smith 
gave the first public piano recital of his school of piano 
playing at No. 376 Superior street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A musical program was given at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. L. Stone, 216 Genesee street, Lansing, Mich., 
recently, in which Mr. Wagonvoord, Miss Wheeler, Mrs. 
Mortimer, Mr. Bard, Mrs. Dodge, Mrs. Black, Miss 
Lemon, the Misses Birdsall and Mrs. Thoms participated. 

At the inaugural recital on the new organ in St. Mary’s 
Chureh, Kingston, N. Y., three organists will take part, 
Dr. Gerrit Smith, organist of South Church, New York; 
Charles Wels and Frederick Davis, formerly of the Church 
of the Epiphany, New York, now of Paterson, N. J. 
W. H. Rieser will lead the choir of St. Mary’s Church in 
several selections. 

George Smith, a well-known Louisville, Ky., young 
man, made his professional début as a violinist before a 
select audience at Music Hall, on the 12th. Mr. Smith 
was assisted by Miss Aline Fredin, piano; Miss Agnes 
Cain, soprano; Charles K. Sayre, ‘cello; John Wandling, 
Jr., tenor, and Harry Gilbeft, accompanist, all graduates 
of the Cincinnati College of Music. 

Miss Lucy B. Woodward has been engaged as organist 
at the Congregational Church in Monson, Mass., and has 
resigned her position at St. Paul’s, Windsor Locks. She 
will, however, continue teaching music in Windsor Locks 
and vicinity. The organ at Monson has three manuals, 
forty-one stops and all the modern improvements which 
are attached to large organs of high grade 

The annual reception and musicale given by the Piano 
College, Indianapolis, Ind., was held last evening, with 
Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Dungan. Participants in the pro- 
gram were Miss Myrtle Dungan, Miss Ida Barber and 
Miss Bertha Towey, of the June class, and Miss Ruby 
Temple, Miss Anna Woods, of Danville, Ill.; the Misses 
Schofield, Miss Vera Moffit, Jesse Crane and Cleo Hunt, 
of Butler College. 

Mrs. Jessie L. Gaynor, in collaboration with Miss Mar- 
garet R. Martin, has just finished a book on kindergarten 
piano playing, bearing the title of “Melody Pictures for 
Little Players.” That it is a practical method for chil- 
dren is shown in the fact that the exercises are those avail- 
able for the primary school and kindergarten, and have 
been prepared after the style of those formerly used with 
success in teaching rhythm. 

Miss Musa Hunter, who has a violin studio in Oil City, 
Pa., gave a musicale on the 13th at her country home, 
“Red Brush,” situated in the pines along the Allegheny 
River. Among the guests were Mrs. Frederick W. Brown, 
of Franklin; Miss Florence James, of Grove City, and 
Miss Anna Allen, a member of the faculty of the college 
at that place; Mrs. William H. Hunter and her sister, 
Miss Mabel Best, of Clarion. 

The first faculty concert of the new Michigan Con- 
servatory of Music, at Detroit, was given under delightful 
auspices, last week, in the Church of Our Father. Henri 
Ern, violinist; Maurice de Vries, baritone; Alberto 
Jonas, the director of the conservatory, and Mrs. Elsa 
von Graves-Jonas were the soloists. N. } 3 Corey opened 
the evening’s program with an organ solo. 

At the concert given at the Masonic Hall, Fifth and 
Main streets, Little Rock, Ark., Thursday, October 18, 
such names as Mrs. T. T. Cotnam, Miss Kittie Mathews, 
Miss M. Rumbough, Fay Hempstead, Mrs. J. Manere, 
the Arion Quartet, La Fontaine’s Orchestra, Nick Peay, 
Mrs. E. J. Conklin, Otis Johnson, Richard E. Stevenson, 
John Walker, Miss Maude Rumbough, Miss Birdie Hud- 
speth and G. H. Roberts appeared in the list that made up 
the program. 

At a business meeting of the Lewiston (Me.) and 
Auburn Festival Chorus, on the 15th, the following officers 
were elected: President. Mrs. S. P. Robie; vice-president, 
George Horne; secretary, Mrs. C. A. Litchfield; treas- 
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urer, R. E. Attwood; librarian, Harvey S. Robie; con- 
ductor, N. Mower; pianist, Miss Helen Winslow; board 
of government, Mrs. Martha Lukin, Mrs. A. J. Skol- 
field, Mrs. Ida Packard, E. L. Goss and F. Wingate. 
The first rehearsal will be held October 29. 

J. P. T. Feukel, of 806 West Fifth street, Wilmington, 
Del., has been presented with testimonials by the choir 
and the congregation of Zion German Lutheran Church, 
as an evidence of their regard and appreciation of his 
twenty-five consecutive years of service as organist of the 
church. In point of continuous service Mr. Feukel is the 
oldest church organist in Wilmington. He has manip- 
ulated the keys for a quarter of a century up to October 15. 

The announcement is made of three chamber concerts 
to be given before the close of the year by Mrs. A. S. 
Van Valkenburgh at Kansas City, Mo. Mrs. Van Val- 
kenburgh has not yet completed arrangements, but the 
dates of the concerts, which will be held at Lyceum Hall, 
are Wednesday night, October 31; Tuesday night, No- 
vember 27, and Friday night, December 21. The first will 
be devoted to “Old Ballads,” the “German 
Lieder,” and the third will be “The Persian Garden.” 

A musical was given by Mrs. W. S. Abbott at her home, 
and Asylum avenue, Lapeer, Mich., 
The program consisted of a selection 


second to 


corner Main street 
early in the month. 
by the Presbyterian Church quartet, piano solos by Miss 
Florence Vincent, vocal solos by Mrs. Streeter, B. F. 
Loder and E. T. Woodruff, vocal duet by Mrs. H. C. 
Rankin and Miss Emma Woodruff, violin solo by Miss 
Florence Carey. Lula E. Bryce, Blanche A. Woodruff, 
Millie Yorker and Mrs. T. W. Decker accompanied. 

Mrs. S. S. Stearns’ advanced pupils gave a piano 
12th, in her studio, 19 Colt avenue, Grand 

This being the first one of the season the 
Mrs. Stearns has organized 
a group of piano quartets for two pianos 
of the Stearns quartet are: Misses Josephine Brechting, 
Elizabeth Sehler, Amy and Nellie Bertsch. Those in the 
Haydn quartet are: Misses Ruth Steglich, Grace Logie, 
Ida and Marguerite Steglich In the Grieg 
quartet are: Misses Anna Simpson, Cecilia Friedrich, 
Alice and Emily Holt. 

As a result of the recent activity on the part of Prof 
Tom Ward, Henry M. Chase, the officers of the Syracuse, 
N. Y., Choral Society and others concerned in the project, 
a meeting held in the of the 
Chamber of Commerce on the evening of the 12th, at 
which a committee was appointed to solicit subscriptions 
to the guarantee fund needed before definite arrangements 
for the proposed spring music festival can be undertaken. 
This committee is composed of Chancellor Day, of Syra- 
cuse University; F. E. Bacon, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce; Henry M. Chase, Prof. Tom Ward, Louis 
B. Phillips, Donald Dey, F. R. Hazard, Willis A. Holden, 
Jacob Goettel, Leonard Groesbeck and Representative in 
Congress M. E. Driscoll. Donald Dey, Henry M. Chase, 
F. R. Hazard, Willis A. Holden, Jacob Goettel, M. E. 
Driscoll and Leonard Groesbeck have already contributed 
to the fund, Professor Ward was the 
means of starting and which amounts thus far to $2,150. 

The annual Eisteddfod at Utica, N. Y. (the forty-second 
since its establishment), will be held on December 31, 
1900, and January 1, 1901. The adjudicators will be: 
Music, J. Haydn Morris; poetry and elocution, Dr. T. C. 
Edwards The competitions are: 
Male chorus, “Life of Youth, “Cambrian Song 
of Freedom,” T. J. Davies; Mixed chorus, 


re- 
cital on the 

Rapids, Mich. 
program was miscellaneous. 
The members 


Billings 


of citizens was rooms 


guarantee which 


musical 


prominent 
Geibel; 
$200 prize. 


“The Heavens Are Telling”; $75 prize. Competition, 
twelve male voices, “Annie Laurie,” Dudley Buck; $12 
prize. Female chorus, “O Happy Fair,” Shields, $30 
prize. Male. quartet, “In Absence,” Dudley Buck; $8 
prize. Soprano solo, “Eye Hath Not Seen,” Gaul; $5 
prize. Contralto solo, “O Rest in the Lord,” $5 prize. 


Tenor solo, “Bedd Llewelyn,” D. Emlyn Evans; $5 prize. 
baritone solo, “Yr Ornest,” William Davis; $5 prize. 


Bass solo, “The Armorer,” De Koven; $5 prize. Tenor 
and bass duet, “The Martial Spirit,” Parry; $6 prize. W. 
W. George, secretary, 52 Spring street, Utica, N. Y. 





Fisk, Eddy and Jackson at Boston October 30. 
OUDON G. CHARLTON, wher he arranged for the 
L appearance of these three noted artists in joint re- 
cital, has done for Boston musicians what no manager has 
done in the last few years, namely, giving them a concert 
by the representative musicians of America 
Mme. Katharine Fisk, has heard 
jlarge city in the United States as well as the principal 
ones of Europe, is not only America’s greatest contralto 


who been in every 


but stands pre-eminent among the world’s greatest sing- 
ers. She in French, English, Scotch, 
Italian and Spanish; her repertory of oratorio and ballads 
is one of the largest and best chosen of any of the great 


sings German, 


vocalists. 

When one first hears Mrs. Fisk it is not easy to esti- 
mate all the different factors that go to make up the un- 
usual excellence of her singing, but a repetition shows 
that the exquisite tone coloring and the absolute control 
of her voice contribute largely to the perfection of her 
work. Her great dramatic power also aids her, and by 
voice and gesture she suggests the whole picture even to 
an unresponsive listener. 

Clarence Eddy, the organist, will have an opportunity 
to show what he can do when at a good organ. The fine 
new organ in Symphony Hall is one of the best ever built. 
and when Mr. Eddy has finished with the great Prelude 
and Fugue in D major there is no doubt but that it will 
be many a day before such a performance will be again 
heard in Boston. Mr. Eddy’s playing is not of the femi- 
nine sort usually heard—his is the air of a man, and while 
sentimental player he is sen- 
With his music goes his soul, 

His technic is flawless, and 


he is not what is called a 
timental to a small degree. 
and with his soul his music. 
with all the intricacies of the organ this wonderful mu- 
sician stands alone as its master. 

Leonora Jackson is a favorite in Boston musical circles, 
and Boston claims her as much as does America. One of 
her numbers will be the Caprice by Gade. Miss Jack- 
son's tone is broader than that of any other woman vio- 
linist, and she plays with an air of assurance, as well as 
with a feeling that denotes the true artist. No American 
artist has ever received the welcome she has in this coun 
try—but then they are few who are her equals, even in the 


world. 

Following is the program that will be given by this 
splendid triumvirate: 
PO RS Foci berks ccbiwd vcabndaseecvecacédaccctovsnveues Bach 


Brahms 


Brahms 


Meine Liebe ist Griin 
Feldeinsamkeit — 
Todt und Das Madchen 


.. Schubert 


Madame Fisk. 


GEE. wentnkbecccecscdbutdescrbenddaddecesocdooossatesewqeenvesend Gade 
Miss Jackson. 

Be FI nice. cn cn ccenccanctncsedesndtatsesevecsvcdbensatnvesecs 30ssi 
Theme Varied (new) weessteebeetmeaibenewennee Faulkes 
(Dedicated to Mr. Eddy.) 

Mr. Eddy 
Irish Folk-Song............ Séubeeciunevatesbcennsseoesenpapodes Foote 


Folk-Songs— 
faa a : 
The Days 


Two 
..Chadwick 
..Chadwick 


Northern 


SE TN Rcnc cpetencncsvesentsnpecnbctscsasescsoctenenes Parker 
Madame Fisk. 

UD antoceccensasscedvoneee bes cesccesooecsooveses Sorowski 

DOUG  scdnbtboconscccseqseaccnesetdovassecesscosscss ...Arensky 


- Brahms-Joachim 


a BR osccnesscciccnesttisccesed Ritiwoces 
Miss Jackson, 
Cees Crentere 86 © Gases cc ccpsccessccccssesccvccccess Hollins 
(Dedicated to Mr. Eddy.) 
Mr. Eddy. 
Three Arias from Samson et Dalila.......................-Saint-Saéns 


Fair Spring is Returning. 
O Love, of Thy Power. 
Softly Awakes My Heart. 
Madame Fisk. 
FE. tT nctonnp-cmibeacedsnstedidavenededbbetecwendenvewes Ernst 
Miss Jackson, 
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Clarence Eddy. 


LARENCE EDDY, the organist, has just been booked 


for appearances in Evanston, Ill, and Taunton, 


Mass. 
In 


versity of Chicago. 


Uni 
Eddy has more engagements than 


Evanston he appears under the auspices of the 


Mr 
he having returned to America tor only 
He that there 
so many requests for his services that he will be compelled 
He has decided to make a tour of the 


he really expected 


twenty-five special recitals now finds are 


to prolong his Stay. 
Pacific Coast during January and February, which will be 


a welcome fact to the musical public out there, as, when he 


was asked in a number of instances last season whether he 


would return this year, he informed his inquirers that he 


would not. 


He has already been booked for Los Angeles, San Diego 
and San Francisco, and has a number of inquiries from 
Portland, Seattle, Spokane, &c 

Mr. Eddy started on his tour of the East on the 16th, 


opening in Elmira. 


Organ Recital by a Bowman Pupil. 


ISS ELLA LORETTA FLOCK gave an organ re- 
M cital October 9 in the Presbyterian church at New- 
ton, N. J., of which society Miss Flock is the organist 
The recital attracted a large audience and won for her a 


The included Mendelssohn's 
overture to “Ruy Blas” 
and “Anitra’s Dance,” 
The Sussex Register says that Miss Flock’s playing 
rhe 


that 


distinct success selections 


and two numbers, “Ase’s Death” 
from Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite 
“com 
criticism closes as 


her audience.’ 


it 


pletely charmed 


follows, by which will be seen there is a larger 


place waiting for Miss Flock, which she is evidently pre 





pared to fill, just as soon as some enterprising church 
learns of her gifts and skill 

Miss Ella Loretta Flock is a young woman of charming presence, 
a pupil of Edward Morris Bowman, and is possessed of rare musi 
cal talent, which conscientious and constant study has developed 
to a high degree of perfection. She has written several original 
compositions for organ, piano and voice, and bids fair to achieve 


distinction in the musical world 


Louise B. Voigt. 


CHARLTON has just booked this excel 
on 


OUDON G 


artist for in Indianapolis 


When 


lent an appearance 


November 20 Miss Voigt returned to America 


after a number of big successes in Europe she little knew 
that she was to be idolized by lovers of good music. From 
the time that she sang with the Worcester Festival last 


year her success has been marked. Her name has spread 


from coast to coast, and with her name traveled her fame 


As the season drew to a close last year she became more 


and more in demand, and hers was a most successful first 
season. She sang at the big Saengerfest in Brooklyn the 
past summer, and made an impression that will be remem 


bered for years. Her success was instantaneous 
Her manager, Mr. Charlton, states that she is very much 
that he is making some very important 


in demand, and 


bookings for her 


A Promising Sanchez Pupil. 


Carlos N. Sanchez 
teacher, 


, the tenor singer and successful vocal 


is receiving daily applicants, which, considering 


the short time since his establishment in New York, gives 
Miss 
Theodora Oak-Smith, who is a granddaughter of the writer 


him great encouragement Among his pupils is 


Elisabeth Oakes-Smith and a cousin of the famous con- 
Miss Oak-Smith possesses a 
She 


tralto Annie Louise Carey 


fine dramatic soprano of great range comes from 


North Carolina, and proposes to study with Sanchez for 


the operatic stage. 








r 


R 
Be 
N 
K 


Address HANNAH & HAMLIN, 


KING CLARK, 


B 
oo 
s 
s 


0 


Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 





Piano Sight Reading 


Taught by ROSETTA WIENER. 


Course of ten weeks. Ensemble for two pianos and 
te. 


string instrumen: 
Instruction given singly or in classes. 
Special course for children. 





301-2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


nm Dresden. 


Method in Dresden; able 


io® i 


Pupils , 


The only teacher of the Leschetiz 





also to in English, French or German; will receive 
a limited a of earnest pupils. 
ADDRESS 


Piano School for the Leschetizky Method, 
aan—— Prager Strasse, 251. 





GLENN HALL 


TENOR. 


maxscee’ HENRY WOLFSOHN, 
131 East 17th St., NEW YORK. 








LOUIS V. SAAR, 


Piano and Composition. 
Harmony, Counterpoiat, Orchestration. 
Residence-Studio: 126 B. Bighty-third St., New York City. 





Personal interview daily, 1 to 3% 


MISS 


MONTEFIORE 


Private Studio and Address: 


THE ORMONDE, 


70th St. and Broadway, New York. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
$2 East 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


Summer Term for Teachers and Singers at Lake Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Boston 
Music 
Hotes. 








17 BEACON STREET, 


HOTEL BELLEVUE, t 
BosTan, Mass., October 27, 1900. 


Miss Louise Rollwagen has had the pleasure of hearing 
very complimentary comments upon her work from one of 
the well-known teachers of Germany. Last spring a pupil 
whose vocal training has been entirely conducted by Miss 
Rollwagen went to Dresden to arrange for lessons with 
Orgeni. Not only did this teacher admire the voice of her 
would-be pupil, but she spoke in the highest terms of the 
splendid training she had received in the art of singing, 
asked who her teacher had been and said it was seldom 
that any girl came to her with her voice so well placed or 
with such an assured method. Miss Rollwagen’s pupils are 
many of them young “society” girls, who only learn sing- 
ing as an accomplishment, so that it is a rare thing to hear 
one of them in public, but the indorsement and opinion of 
such an expert as Orgeni upon the result accomplished in 
the case of the young girl mentioned above, leaves no doubt 
as to the thoroughness of Miss Rollwagen’s method. 

At Mme. Caroline Gardner Clarke’s, on Tuesday after- 
noon, a few of her intimate friends had the pleasure of 
hearing Charles J. Dyer in a number of German songs. Mr. 
Dyer, who is an American and whose home is in Worces- 
ter, has lived abroad for the past twelve years, and this was 
his first appearance since his return to this country. Mr. 
Dyer will go to New York about the middle of November, 
where he will make his home during the winter, and will 
be heard in concerts and recitals in drawing rooms and be- 
fore the public. Among the musical people present on 
Tuesday were Miss Aagot Lunde, Miss Lena Little, Mrs. 
Clara Kathleen Rogers and George Edmund Dwight. 

Mrs. Stovall gave an informal talk at Miss Katherine 
Lincoln's studio on Wednesday afternoon. Miss Clara 
Munger, Miss Priscilla White, Miss Katherine Merrill, 
Mrs. Henry Haskell, Miss Louise Haskell, Miss Freda 
Haskell, Mrs. White, Mrs. Merrill, Miss Noyes, Miss Good- 
rich were among those who were present. Miss Emery, 
a pupil of Miss Lincoln, sang a couple of songs exceed- 
ingly well. 

J. D. Buckingham is now in the midst of a busy season, 
for in addition to his large class of private pupils in Bos 
ton and Quincy, he is at the head of the harmony and piano 
departments of the Y. M. C. A. School of Music, and di- 
rector of the musical department of Woodward Institute 
for Girls at Quincy. Mr. Buckingham has many pupils of 
promise, but conspicuously so are Ralph Pendleton, of 
Philadelphia, who won unvaryingly favorable press notices 
in a recent tour through New York with a concert com- 
pany, and Miss Louise Dunham, of Brockton, whose serv- 
ices are in constant demand for solos and accompaniments 
in her city and surrounding towns. 

Mrs. Louise Bruce Brooks has been 
sixth year at Wheaton Seminary as head of the vocal de- 
partment. Outside of the seminary engagement her time 
is full for teaching hours. Nearly all her open dates for 
recitals are now filled, her engagements extending as late 
in the season as next June. On October 29 she sings in 
“The Beatitudes” in this city, and on December 27 will 
sing in “The Messiah” with the Salem Oratorio Society. 
Mrs. Brooks is a pupil of Mme. Gertrude Franklin. 

Miss Adalia Levey will give her first concert in Boston 


engaged for her 


n December 5, 





assisted by Timothee Adamowski and Miss Hoitt, con- 
Miss Levey has a remarkably high soprano voice, 
She will sing operatic numbers 


tralto. 
singing G in altissimo. 
in her recital. 

A recital was given by Miss Jessie Davis, pianist, as- 
sisted by Mr. Codman, viola, and Mrs. Hamilton, so- 
prano soloist, at the residence of H. H. Homer, Arling- 
ton, on Tuesday last. 

A recital by students of the advanced classes was given 
at the New England Conservatory of Music Wednesday 
evening, October 24. 

Mrs. Edith McGregor Woods is teaching with great 
success, and has a large number of engagements for Oc- 
tober and November. 

That Carl Faelten’s concerts are always up to his high 
standard may be judged by the following criticism: 

“Carl Faelten continues to delight his hearers by the 
purity and loftiness of his playing, and the audience which 
filled Steinert Hall to overflowing last Monday evening 
seemed to be exceptionally enthusiastic. Mr. Faelten’s 
recitals are the more remarkable when it is considered 
that he gives six entirely different programs every sea- 
son; that he has a large class of private pupils; that he 
conducts a large and successful school and that he plays 
in Faelten Hall every week for the pupils of his institu- 
tion. He rendered the Beethoven “Sonata Pathetique”’ 
in his usual masterly and thoughtful manner, while his 
playing of the Schubert pieces, and especially his tender 
vivacity in the rondo, were in the highest degree ex- 
quisite. The Liszt Polonaise, while it gave opportunities 
for the display of great virtuosity, gained in effectiveness 
under Mr. Faelten’s dignified interpretation.” 

Miss Anna Miller Wood, contralto of First Church, in 
Boston, will resume her work in teaching and singing on 
November 1. Development of the voice, study of classic 
and modern song, songs for church use, oratorio at 165 
Huntington avenue. 

The well-known woman's orchestra, the Fadettes, Mrs. 
Caroline B. Nichols conductor, leaves Boston October 28 
on its third annual concert tour. Miss Charlotte B. Lynn, 
of Wisconsin, is to be the vocalist of the company. She 
is a young woman with a well trained soprano voice. and 
has a large repertory of arias and songs. Mrs. Mary 
Renck-Wilczek, of Pittsburg, is the concert mistress. Mrs. 
Wilczek has been very successful on the lyceum stage as 
a violinist and is particularly favorably known throughout 
New York and Pennsylvania. She is a thorough musician 
and will be a great addition to the organization. The tour 
of the company opens in Glens Falls, N. Y., on Monday, 
the 29th. On the 30th they play in Montreal. In Novem- 
ber they will play in Toronto and Hamilton, Canada. 

Edwin Klahre will give a piano recital at Steinert Hall 
on Thursday evening, November 1. 

At the request of many “In a Persian Garden” will be 
done by Caroline Gardner Clarke, Katherine M. Ricker, 
Herbert A. Thayer, Arthur W. Wellington and George A. 
Burdett at the Tuileries Monday evening, November 12. 
Introductory remarks on the poem and its author will be 
made by Rev. Edward L. Clark, D.D. 

The Landon Conservatory of Music, Dallas, Tex., after 
searching for three years for the most practical and 
scientific method of kindergarten music, has this autumn 
adopted “Kindergarten Music Building: The Science of 
Music for Children,” by Mrs. Nina K. Darlington. The 
Columbus School for Girls, the best known and one of 
the largest in Colunfbus, has also introduced the inter- 
mediate treatment of Mrs. Darlington’s method into the 
primary grades this season. 

Miss C. Aspasia Hockenhull, a pupil of Miss Marie L. 
Everett, who sailed in July for Paris to complete her study 
for opera under Madame Marchesi, has already received 
offers from the manager of the Opéra Comique to enter 
upon an engagement with them at once and make her 








début in Paris this season. Although Miss Hockenhull 
has a beautifully trained voice of great richness and 
warmth, she refused this offer and continues her course 
of study already begun under Madame Marchesi. Miss 
Everett is in receipt of a letter from Madame Marchesi 
expressing a most favorable criticism on Miss Hocken- 
hull’s voice and with her best compliments to Miss Everett 
on the finely developed and beautifully posed tones of her 
pupil. Madame Marchesi has placed Miss Hockenhull at 
once in her opera class, considering her voice sufficiently 
well trained to begin, without preliminaries, the study of 
grand opera roles. 

Miss Gertrude Miller made a pronounced success at the 
Country Club, where she sang on Wednesday evening. 
She has been engaged by the Salem Oratorio Society for 
“The Messiah,” on December 27, and will sing in the 
new oratorio version on Gounod’s “Faust” in Providence, 
with Jules Jordan, on November 27. 

Clarence B. Shirley, tenor, will sing at Brockton, Ne 
vember 19, and in “The Messiah” with the Salem Oratorio 
Society December 27. 

James W. Hill has just accepted the position as a piano 
teacher at the Copley Square School of Music. It is Mr. 
Hill’s intention to give, with the assistance of various ar- 
tists and his advanced pupils, a series of recitals at the 
school on alternate Tuesday afternoons, beginning Novem- 
ber 13. Miss Willey, one of Mr. Hill’s advanced pupils, 
gave a recital in Exeter, N. H., recently with much success. 
She was assisted by Miss Victoria Johnson, contralto. 

Miss Sarah E. Thresher, formerly with the New England 
Conservatory of Music, has opened an agency for foreign 
and American teachers in this city. 

At the New England Conservatory of Music, Wednesday 
evening, October 31, the third evening in the faculty course 
will be a vocal recital by Miss Pauline Woltmann, Miss Es- 
telle T. Andrews and Signor Augusto Rotoli assisting. 

There was a large audience at Steinert Hall on Thurs- 
day evening to hear the recital of songs by Miss Edith 
Viola Ellsbree and Miss Louise Ainsworth, pupils of Mad 
ame Edwards. The song cycle, “Sea Pictures,” by Edward 
Elgar, which were given for the first time in Boston, proved 
interesting. The young ladies were in excellent voice and 
acquitted themselves well. Jacques Hoffmann, of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, played a group of three violin 
numbers, as well as the violin obligato for the Mozart 
number, sung by Miss Ellsbree. 

Felix Fox announces a piano recital for November 10 in 
Steinert Hall. 

Heinrich Gebhard will give a piano recital in Steinert 
Hall on the evening of November 20. 

On the afternoon of November 22, Myron W. Whitney, 
Jr., will give a song recital in Steinert Hall. 

The violin recital by Fritz Kreisler, the Austrian violin- 
ist, has been set for the evening of December 4 

The following artists have been engaged for the Apollo 
Club concerts: November 14, Miss Shannah Cumming, so 


prano; January 23, Mme. Josephine Jacoby, contralto; 


March 20, Miss Maud Powell, violinist; May 1, Mme. 
Charlotte Maconda, soprano. 
Last Tuesday evening at the Congregational Church, 


Sacramento, Cal., Anna Miller Wood gave an evening of 
song, assisted by Olivia Edmunds, accompanist. The Rec- 
ord-Union of that city says: “Miss Wood is brought here 
by the interest taken in her work on the part of numerous 
music lovers of Sacramento. No California singer has been 
more favored by the critics.’ 

The following soloists participated in the concert at 
Tremont Temple on Thursday evening: Mrs. E. Hum- 
phry-Allen, Miss Edna Goullaud, Miss Gertrude Edmands, 
Mrs. Ernestine Fish, George J. Parker, Lewis B. Canter- 
bury, Stephen Townsend, Charles E. Boyd, Mrs. Emilie 
Grant-Wilkinson, the Albion Male Quartet, the Tremont 
Temple Chorus. Charles E. Boyd, director; Arthur Foote, 





at Chickering Hall, when she will be 


E. PRESSON ___ cee, 
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VOICE CULTURE. 7 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 212 West 59th St., New York. 
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Charles N. Allen, Alexander Blaess, Miss Julia King, Hein- 
rich Schuecker, and Miss Lida Low, accompanist. 

The Orpheus Club, of Somerville, H. Carleton Slack, 
conductor, has an active membership of fifty male voices 
and a large associate membership. It is the intention of 
the club to give three concerts during the winter, to each 
of which the associate members are entitled to three 
tickets. 

The Adamowski Quartet will give three concerts in Bos- 
Among the new works to be given are 


Chivala, E. Chausson and G. 


ton this season. 
quartets by Saint-Saéns, E. 
W. Chadwick. 
Philip Hale had the following in last Sunday’s Boston 
Journal 
Boston, October 28, 1900. 


The program of the 


phony Orchestra, Mr. Gericke, conductor, was as follows: 


second concert of the Boston Sym- 


Overture, The Roman Carnival. osen Berlioz 
Recitative, Jetzt, Vitellia! and Kondo, Nie soll mit Rosen, 

OM Tieecesccsccees on oeevscvecccevocsv ne 
Orchegtra Suite, Esclarmonde oesevencegeseecobers Massenet 
(First time at these concerts.) 

Song, Die Allmacht.........0s00 ne ....- Schubert 
(The accompaniment scored for orchestra by Louis V. Saar.) 
Symphony No. 5, in E minor. sosueebeseny .- Dvorak 
The “Esclarmonde” Suite was played about eight years 


for the benefit of the Symphony Or- 
Nikisch, and I believe Mr. Paderewski 
The opera from which this music 


ago at a concert 
chestra, under Mr 
played on that occasion 
in part, for Massenet developed certain 


nature, 


in part is taken 


scenes itor concert use—1is oO! an erotic-mystical 
in which Miss Sibyl Sanderson made her début in Paris 
as the heroine, a female Lohengrin, who loves a knight, 
but insists in the most rapturous moment that he shall 
her name, and it was said at 


not her face nor know 


the time of the production that the composer added two 


sec 


instruments to the orchestra, the Sanderson at one end of 
the scale and the sarussophone at the other 

pages this 
Now 


when 


he sensuousness of certain of music pro- 


even in Paris sensuousness is the 


Massenet 


voked comment 


chief characteristic of he is at his best. 


Sensuousness is his strength, or his weakness, as you may 
His adoring friend, De Soloniére, 


he boasts that the “parfum yonique” 


be pleased to regard it 
not only admits this 
dominates all the work of this composer, and then he di- 
lates on this agreeable subject and uses extraordinary lan- 
guage, which I dare not translate from fear of the Watch 
and Ward Society 

You find this sensuousness, or better, this carna! feeling 
permeating “Thais,” rank 
first among the pornographic works of, the ingenious com- 
to trom Mr. De 


all of Massenet’s compositions 


“Eve,” “Esclarmonde,” which 


poser, the “passionnel,’ quote again 


Soleniére. But in nearly 
there is a whiff of the perfume named above. 

Of course this sensuousness is made more prominent in 
the operatic works through text and scenic circumstance 
Take, for instance, ““Hymen” in the suite. In the concert 
hall, with the title as a guide to the feeling and the mood, 
this music seems extremely passionate, yea, erotic, and it 
is the of the But 


this same movement come in the opera? Immediately after 


strongest movement suite where does 
the fall of the curtain upon the lovers embracing under- 
neath consenting and approving trees. (Compare with this 

superb chapter in Zola’s “Fault of the Abbé Modret.’’) 
Mr. Apthorp says modestly: “They disappear beneath the 
blossoms, while the orchestra expresses the sentiments that 
thrill them.” In the theatre this unmistakable, 


and it is another note to Matthew Arnold’s statement that 


music 1S 


France is given up to worship of the goddess Lubricity. 










For Dates and Terms address 
H. G. SNOW, 141 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 


Eastern Representative : 


Western Representative : 


The suite is interesting without the aid of any too 
curious gloss. The “Evocation” is a pompous thing, with 
volcanoes of brass and storms of pulsatile instruments, but 
the purely musical ideas are of little importance, and the 
movement might be justly called musical campaign ora- 
tory—a mighty front, sonorous speech, eagle and bugle 
But the second is ex- 
quisite in harmonic, melodic orchestral thought, and most 
The 
“The 


in the same sentence movement 


successful in the establishment of a decided mood 


last movement is made up of a “Pastorale” and 


Hunt.” Of these the former is the more distinguished, 
and the rustic melody was played delightfully by Mr. 
Longy. If the “Evocation” suggested at times Meyer- 


beer and Wagner, rewritten for French use, and if “The 
Magic Isle” awakened the thought of Berlioz, there was 
plenty of Massenet in the suite, and the individuality of 
Massenet is as marked as that of Gounod 

Mrs. 
“Titus” 
paniment scored for orchestra by Mr. Saar, of New York 


Schumann-Heink sang an aria from Mozart’s 


and Schubert’s “Die Allmacht,” with the accom 


She was heard to greater advantage in the aria than in the 
song. The aria itself is still fresh and calls for a display 
of varied emotions. The singer had an intelligent concep 
tion of the character of the music and she was often suc 


At she 


and she 


well, so far as 


times 
then 


cessful in exposition sang 


technic was concerned, would relapse into 
vocal Germanisms so dear to singers of her race, forcing 
gutteral tones, sliding up in attack, &c. She spoiled Schu 
bert’s song by an extravagant use of the downward and 
upward portamento, so that a phrase became a slobber and 
a smear. For this she was rewarded with most hearty ap 
plause. Mr. Selmer played effectively the clarinet obligato 
to Mozart’s aria 

The concert opened with a remarkably good performance 
Dvorak’s 


which 


brilliant overture and closed with 


York-American 


of Berlioz’s 


Congo-Indian-New Symphony, in 
are some pretty tunes, gorgeous instrumentation, as well 
as much ‘that is distinctly meretricious 


The Carl Organ Concerts. 


R. CARL give an 
Elmira, N. Y., Monday evening, November 12, 

on the following evening play his third engagement in Corn 
ing, N. Y. On the 16th inst. Mr. Carl 
Morristown, N. J., taking the entire choir from the “Old 
Church to illustrate the “Development of Church 


will inaugural organ recital in 


and 


will appear in 


First” 
Music,” with the analytical notes to be delivered by the 
Rev. Dr. Howard Duffield. 

Then annual series of organ recitals at the “Old First” 
Church, New York, will begin on Tuesday afternoon, No 
vember 20, at 4 o'clock, and four The 
prominent 


continue weeks 


programs will contain several novelties, and 
soloists will appear at each recital. 

The coming season bids fair to be one of great activity 

for Mr. Carl, and in addition to a large amount of concert 

the Guilmant Organ School claims 

) 


The success of the school 


work his time and 


supervision. has surpassed all 
expectations, and is now in active work for the season with 
a full complement of students. 


Gerard-Thiers Lecture Tour. 


Gérard-Thiers, the vocal teacher and lecturer, 


will go on a short tour next month 


tenor, 
On November 24 he 


will deliver in Boston his lecture “The Technic of 
Musical Expression.” He has dates for the same lecture 
to fill at Williamsport, Pa., on November 30 and De- 


cember I. 


AMERICAN 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 


COURIER. 
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National Conservatory of Music of America. 
(Mrs. Jeannette M. Thurber, President.) 


A SPECIAL class of operatic repertory for profession- 


tory on Thursday 


als and amateurs will begin at the above conserva 
November 1, 1900, under the personal 
A. Vianesi 


Metropolitan Opera Company, New York 


direction of Signor formerly conductor of the 


Covent Garden, 


London; the Grand Opera in Paris, &c 
The repertory will be taught in all its branches in En 
glish, Italian and French, and the pupils will have the op 


portunity of practicing their roles with complete c and 


asts 
an appropriate stage 


For particulars apply at the office, 128 East Seventeenth 


New York, 
on Thursday evening, November 1, at 7.30 


street, between 9 to 12 and 2 to § p. m., and 


Blanche Duffield with Sousa’s Band. 
ANCHE DUFFIELD, who again appeared as the 


B* 


soprano soloist with Sousa’s Band at the Metro 
politan Opera House last Sunday night, has been re-en 
gaged for the coming tour Mr. Sousa has given five 


concerts at this house since his return from his European 
and Miss Duffield’s popularity led to her being 


This 


charm and beauty and 


triumphs, 


engaged three times out of this number of concerts 


young artist has a voice of rare 


her use of it bears testimony to the most careful training 
Her distinct enunciation alone is worth hearing 


Miss Dufheld began her career with this famous 
organization the beginning of the present year, and so 
great was her success on tour with the band that before 


the expiration of her engagement she was re-engaged 


tor the coming transcontinental tour, beginning January, 


1901, which bids fair to become the most remarkable of 


all the Sousa tours 


Grace Preston. 


On Thursday, October 11, Miss Preston, the popular 
Hartford Phe 
ciety of Hartford. 17 


tracts from the press are examples of the successes which 


con 


tralto, sang in Conn audience was large, 


and represented the s he following ex 

















she meets wherever she sings 

Miss Preston brought all the qualities of her fine, r nant and 

thetic contralt ipprec n 1 Franz’ In Autumn 
rt was a performance that went to the heart of the audience for 
sentiment and vocal beauty Her rend n { the Saint-Saens aria 
tive of ve was ful { dramatic force. She is of stately ap 

t and, in glittering black, we backed the impression of 
1 song.—Hartford Daily Times 

Miss Grace Prestor ho I t been heard in Hartford for some 
me, gave much pleasure to her hearers. Miss Preston, who has 
2 powerful contralt voice, sang the exceedingly dramatic aria 
from Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah,” “Amour! Viens aider.’ 
She sang in Frenct The effect is best when the voice is backed 
by the full orchestra, which this composer uses with the greatest 
skill. But as given last night the effect was electrical, the sweetness 
as well as the fer ty of the part being demonstrated with telling 
effect. Responding to applause, Miss Preston sang a lovely ballad, 
entitled “Ech« by Hawley, written for and dedicated to herself 
For her second number Miss Preston gave two songs in German 
“‘Lockung,” by Dessauer, and Franz’s dramatic “Im Herbst 
These songs were strongly contrasting in style, and showed Miss 
Preston’s mastery and authority in the expression of the meaning 
of the composers.—Hartford Daily Courant 

Virginia Bailie. 
Miss Virginia Bailie has transferred her piano studio 


to No 


pupus 


Hall 


ler vacation at She 


TOUR 


1202 Carnegi« and is already busy with het 
, 
} 


She spent lter Island 





The Eminent Russian Prantist, 





L. H. MUDGETT, 








S. KRONBERG, 


Beginning in November, 1900. 


New Music Hall, Huntington Ave. 


New Coates House, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


SE AEVERETT PIANO 








BOSTON. 
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SSISTED by Mrs. Katharine Fisk, the Kneisel 

Quartet will give a concert at Association 
a Hall to-night (Wednesday). This will be in 
Oy the Brooklyn Institute series, and as it is the 


first of the serious concerts of the season, students and 


A 


the discriminating members will be expected to fill the 
hall. Mrs. Fisk is a favorite with the Institute audiences 
and An appearance invariably secures a re- 
engagement for her. As an interpreter of classic songs 
Mrs. Fisk has few equals on the concert stage in this 
country, or, for that matter, in Europe either. Outside 
of Germany there are few European artists who can sing 
the immortal Lieder of Schumann, Schubert, Franz and 
Brahms. While some of the German singers do give the 
correct poetic interpretations, their vocalization too often 


managers. 


falls short of.the requirements, and hence their efforts too 
The sane and far-seeing mu- 
two branches of the musical 


leave the listener unsatisfied. 
sical mind believes there are 
art that will outlive the evolution in the tone world—the 
orchestra and the classic song. For the singer of the fu- 
ture there will be nothing higher than the Lieder, many of 
them composed generations ago. 

Last season Mrs. Fisk at the 
sang, in one of her groups, “Der Asra,” Rubinstein’s set- 
Although she sang in English (an 
made a 


one of Institute concerts 


ting to Heine’s poem. 
excellent English translation, by the way), she 
profound impression, the noble quality of her voice and in- 
tensely realistic delivery of the text seemed to this writer,* 
who heard her then, just to be in harmony with the ideas 
of both the and The of Heine’s 
Oriental, austere but beautiful poem are a welcome con- 
trast from the feverish “I Am Dying for You, Love” sort 
of rubbish too frequently inflicted upon concert audiences. 
At the concert to-night Mrs. Fisk will sing two groups 


poet composer. words 


of songs, as follows: 


Rt Qa, ceccvcccnnssnesccndevéncescocsoasessccneebbedenedeeee 
Death and the Maiden.......ccccccccccccccesccccevovesscssoces Schubert 
Vergeblisches Standchem...... .cccccccccccssovsccoccessoescesese Brahms 
Meine Liche fet Grit. .cecccccccccccicccvcscenesatesscsecveseses Brahms 
Pie ee FO iin ok ice dnccccesccssccvsssdsvepesecoesnent MacDowell 
Iwo Folk-Songs 

OOO CE FOR ic veccncccccsndocevicetcese tivenberessseonen” Chadwick 

The Northern Days seedeuesseensbousemebveesoneuee Chadwick 
Rte 4b G GONG in senescvntiveexeaatserenvieneomases Horatio Parker 


[he Brooklyn Philharmonic Society, co-operating with 


fully referred to the eight page circular issued by this society in 
conjunction with the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
Inclosed please find blanks for the renewal of subscriptions, 
Very respectfully yeurs, 
Henry K. SHerpon, 
Henry W. Wuairtney, 
Joun S. FroruincHam, 


Committee. 

Tr 
The above suggests the “mountain and Mahomet” 
fable. Anyhow, everything is being done to attract large 


audiences to the Brooklyn concerts of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The dates of the five concerts are: 
Friday evening, November 9; Friday evening, December 
14; Friday evening, January 18; Monday evening, Febru- 
ary 18, and Friday evening, March 22. 

s+ + 


Charles M. Skinner, the able and esteemed music critic 
of the Brooklyn Eagle, prefixed his report of the concert 
in Brooklyn by the Strauss Orchestra with these amiable 
words on the conditions prevailing at the Academy of 
Music: 

“It was quite like old times in the Academy of Music 
last evening. There was the same crowd struggling 
through insufficient doorways, the same shortness of pro- 
grams, the same eager representatives of the syndicate 
prowling through the corridors, and the same Bowery 
barkers going up and down the aisles peddling programs.” 

x * * 

Mrs. Eleanor Hooper-Coryell contributed several violin 
solos at the social meeting of the Brooklyn Public Library 
Association held recently at the residence of Mrs. Isaac 
H. Cary, on Pierrepont street. 

* *~ + 

Paul Du Fault, tenor; Miss Margaret V. Cobb, so- 
prano, and Mrs. Mattie Dorlon-Lowe, three of the solo- 
ists of the choir of the Church of the Pilgrims, furnished 
the music at the public greeting to the new pastor of the 
church, the Rev. Dr. Henry Pinneo Dewey. The wel- 
come to Dr. Dewey was arranged by the Brooklyn Con- 
gregational Club, and was held last week at the Pouch 
mansion. As Dr. Dewey is the successor to the late Dr 
Richard Salter Storrs, his coming to Brooklyn was natu- 
rally marked as an important event. Henry Eyre Browne, 
organist of the church, played the piano accompaniments 
for the singers. 

. oe 2 

Elizabeth Northrop, who sang Sunday night a week ago 
at the Sousa concert in Brooklyn, was heartily received 
by the public, and reports in the local papers commented 
favorably upon her singing. 


* * * 


Mr. and Mrs. William W. Fitzhugh, of 147 Gates ave- 
nue, invited about two hundred of their friends and neigh- 
bors to attend the piano recital by their daughter, Miss 
Ethel Fitzhugh, last Thursday evening. The young woman 





Canzonetta from Concerto Romantique..............csseeeees Godard 
Tanzweise Choe DekecSeenebpeerarsepUeecesooniseeoscooscosoosoees Sanders 
William Davol Sanders. 

Melodie in B major............ Rubinstein 
Barcarolle in G minor Rubinstein 
SERS AE SEINE IC Se eee Sinding 
Civil circnddvdcusemuesh ie cate dd oebateiusavynnes cocurbontol Chopin 
SD SM I alles cdeciscadbeiececdccsccdimndcecvooss Chopin 
ERR ER ean SE eur ill lees eee Wilhelmj 
REE EAT SE STE en, See ae Ries 
William Davol Sanders. 

Légende (St. Francois de Paule marchant sur les flots)......... Liszt 


Ethel Fitzhugh. 
A reception followed the recital, and the host and hostess, 
as well as their talented daughter, received the congratula- 


tions of their guests. 
* * * 

The first -of the Hotel St. George musicales for this sea- 
son was given last Friday evening in the ball room of the 
Hotel. E. Adolf Whitelaw directed the musical program. 

=< 

Special music was a feature at the golden jubilee cele- 
bration last Sunday of the Fleet Street M. E. Church® The 
soloists were Miss Marguerite Whiting and Christian A. 
Dwyer. 

ak 


Dr. and Mrs. Victor Baillard are back in Brooklyn after 


spending fourteen weeks in the Adirondacks. The Bail- 
lards will give a series of “at homes” next month and 
then resume their musical Saturday evenings at their 
Washington avenue residence. 

es! 


The Klingenfeld College of Music and School of Elo- 
cution at 108 Hancock street will send out invita- 
tions for a series of recitals by members of the faculty and 


soon 


other artists. 
* * * 

Dr. Hanchett gave the third of his autumn musical lec- 
tures at Adelphi College last Monday.afternoon. “Phrases 
and Themes” was the subject, and the illustrations were 
from the following compositions: Chopin—Ballade, G; 
The Maiden’s Wish, G. Schubert—Impromptu, C. Bee- 
thoven, Sonata, A flat, three movements. Mason, Silver 


Spring, A. 





Two Italian Artists. 
AVALIER PIETRO LOMBARDI, tenor, and Signora 


Anita Occhiolini, soprano, are to arrive in this city 
the middle of next month from Italy to do some concert 
work and give some recitals. Lombardi has sung at the 
Scala, Milan; at the Fenice, Venice; at the Liceo, Barce- 
lona; at the Royal, Madrid, and two seasons at the Na- 
tional, Mexico, and two seasons at the Royal, Havana. He 
has a repertory of seventy-three operas. 

Signora Occhiolini has sung at the Pagliano, Florence; 





the Brooklyn Institute, has issued the following appeal: , . , z » Scala ¢ ; > Lirico, Mil: as well as 2 
’ = & api recently returned from Berlin, where for nearly three years *! the Scala and at the Lirico, Milan, a yi a —— 
the Patrons of the Philharmonic Concerts , : a , » dz le ae ¢ w xe « »* ¢ » Cz Telic 
] j 3 it te . : : . ; ae aia she studied with Dr. Ernst Jedliczka. As a performer, Dal Verme; at the Argentina, Rome; at the C : . elice, 
ADIES AND GENTLEMEN he board of directors o e ar- an Ps 2 a ae @ 7 P Petecte* ¢ > sale ‘ sae 
il Tae =a eee near thay <a «econ. Miss Fitzhugh shows the healthfulness of the German "0; at the Comunala, Trieste; at the Reale, Madrid; 
ionic ciety take pleasure in announcing the series of five con Val dB | 4 at B 4 is 
. : : d alencia z arcelona, < . Ayres and San- 
certs by the Boston Symphony Orchestra during the coming season school. She phrases well, and especially in the smaller 4 Y@/encia an eee ee oe new Saeee eae Soren 
h opens on November 9. numbers by Rubinstein and Sinding reveals a limpid and "48° Chili, As to the dates, &., we have no notice as 
Announcement was made to you in June last that certain change ; . : re 
, : heat ease * sympathetic touch. Her most noticeable fault is a too Y* 
n the arrangements for the concerts would be made during this Dy > oh . —___— 
year. Among these changes are: The giving of more interesting ‘TeQuent use of the pedal. Miss Fitzhugh at the recital 
programs; the placing of the symphony or principal composition of was assisted by William Davol Sanders, the violinist and It Is George B. Luks. 
the evening in the early part of the program; the engagement of head of the violin department at the Lachmund Conserva- ' apie , 
better soloists; the granting of an intermission for social inter- , . oe . : George, and not John, is the Christian name of Luks, the 
a tory of Music. Charles Gilbert Sprass accompanied for ; ? . 
urse and the decoration of the stage Me Senda Sy en aan Sie the tediaae artist. Mr. Luks and his wife were guests at the first 
The board of directors respectfully invite you to renew your sub- Mr. Sanders. lis was the program for the evening: ae oe + alec ca 
‘ ; * 4 ; har ‘ meeting of the Tonkiinstler Society, and in the report of 
rif ns for the season if possible by November 5, four days Chromatic Fantaisie and Fugue...........csccccccccceccececceees Bach ; 2 : i. T Mu “Ea 
before the opening of the concerts Ethel Fitzhugh. the affair, published in THe Musicat Courter last week, 
For full particulars with regard to the concerts you are respect- Introduction and Andante from Scotch Fantaisie............ ..-Bruch there was a slight error in the list of names. 
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| DUFFIELD, 


SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Song Recitals. 
ADDRESS 
HENRY WOLFSOHN, Manager, 
131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK, 


Oscar SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Elizabeth D. 
Leonard, Contralto; Madame de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, Soprano; E. 
Léon Rains, Basso; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; John 
I. Young, Tenor, and other prominent singers now be- 
fore the public. 


Studio: 51 EAST 64th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


ORATORIO, CONCERTS, 
SONG RECITALS, 
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WM. H. 


RIEGER, 


TENOR. 





For Terms, Dates, &c., address 18 Bast 22d St., NEW YORK. 


MR. LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 


Manager CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 
Has the honor to announce the American Tournée of 
THE GREAT FRENCH PIANIST 


HAROLD 


American Début with Boston Symphony Nov. 30. 


BAUER. 


Available after Dec. 1. 





MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED. 





SOLE DIRECTION : 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Manager. 


TOUR NOW BOOCKING. 


13 & 15 West 28th St., NEW YORK. 





VAN YORX 


BnOr, 


6 E. I? St., 
NEW YORK. 


Under Management of WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., NEW YORK CITY. 
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From Paris. 


PaRIs, October 12, 1990. 


NE of the Paris papers is investigating the 
thought of musical authority here as to the 
condition and needs of the musical situation 
of to-day. Many vaporous and far-fetched 

_ ideas, and many others well founded and use- 

ful, are being expressed. 
Among the latter M. Gailhard, director of the Opéra, 
In France, he 
In other 


declares the necessity of decentralization 
says, there is but Paris before the creator’s eyes. 
countries there are as many centres as there are large 
cities, and in them the composer can be repeatedly heard, 
and so become known. Yet France is more fecund in art 
than the other countries. The sets 
its seal yearly upon the creative talent and sees to its 


creation State even 
training, but of what value a manuscript which lies along- 
side the diploma in a locked portfolio! To encourage this 
decentralization subventions to operatic enterprise should 
be increased in the various cities by the municipalities, 
the the art 
should be aided and encouraged. S 

Politics and the fanatic zeal of partisans combined to 
make the acceptance of Wagner difficult in France, he 
On coming to the direction of the Academy of 


general councils and state, and all centres 


says 
Music he found a hard nut to crack in the Wagner 
problem. To begin with, the Government refused the 


authorization to play the work of so dangerous an enemy 
of so dangerous a country. Then the country was in such 
a state of agitation and anarchy that it was not at all sure 
that a full sized and realistic bomb would not be added 
to the ensemble of a representation. 

To the first he used his eloquence to prove the artistic 
value of the new technic to the French youth. To the 
latter he paid personal visits, even to attics and foundries, 
convicting and converting leading enemies by long and 
painful personal efforf. He commenced by “Lohengrin,” 
by order of the Government, but had he had his own wish 
only to follow he should have mounted the “Valkyrie,” 
“Rheingold” and “Twilight of the Gods” at once. 

As to the danger which menaced, and still continues 
to the jeune école through Wagner, it is that 
which is always possible in case of a giant example; 


He 


to Verdi as an example of the latter instead of the former 


menace, 


people copy instead of being inspired by it. points 
influence. 

Mr. Guilmant always speaks to the point, with clearness, 
and stored mind, 


his 


originality, sincerity out of a well 


whether household over a huge salad 


bowl, speaking from his president’s chair of the Schola 


entertaining 


Cantorum upon the profundities of classic notation, or 
treating the eminently more complicated riddle of modern 
musical soul. 

The eminent organist sees the death of opera with the 
clairvoyant eyes of artistic truth. He declares boldly that 


symphonic music, instrumental or vocal, will supersede 


opera, which has fallen into a mere fashion. Musical ex- 
pression, he says, depends upon the manner of living of 
In the 


religious thought dominated, musical art rose to its height 


the nation, and follows it Palestrina period, when 
in the diatonic type, an expression adapted specially to 
With Bach, modulant, but 
It remained a complete art, imbued with 
With Beethoven the symphony 
As advances orchestration 
instruments are a 


sacred texts music became 


not dramatic 
religious sentiment 
be- 


The 


reached its apogee art 


comes richer and new necessity. 


works of our ancestors reflected the calm and tranquillity 
in which they lived and by which they were surrounded 
The agitation and fever of later days leads to a totally 
different result in the art musical, making the inspirations 
of other days impossible. 

There is no progress in art says the organist composer. 
Beauty remains ever the same principle, but there are 
changes and transformations and returns. Also environ- 
ment has much to do with the condition of mind as to re¢ 
ceptivity; for example, the tenderness of soul produced by 
the holy season makes the music which harmonizes with 
these sensations an unconscious success as to effect 

Chamber music was the outcome of the refined and pol- 
ished civilization of the close of the eighteenth and com- 
mencement of the nineteenth centuries. The present day de 
mands violent sensation, and modern art responds to the 

When the return comes to tranquillity, reposeful 
will written, Technical knowledge 
he finds more advanced and general than ever before, and 


appeal. 
music be not before 
the love of the classic in the art is saving the situation 
through the modern crisis 

He lays much stress upon the value, nay, the necessity, 
of the daily bread of music being fed to the children of 
the nation. This for singing and 
hearing, and study of the preliminaries in the hours of 


love for music, taste 
disengaged and self unconscious childhood is what gives 
the real musical force to the nation. This is what happens 


in Germany. It is what must come to each country only 
through and by a propagation of the musical instinct with 
the ordinary everyday education from its very first hours 
For this result it is necessary that the full importance of 
musical influence be felt by those in authority, an end far 
from being reached but devoutly to be prayed for. 
Saint-Saéns contends that this is not the hour to judge 
of present condition, that art tendencies and values need 
the hallowing influences of time and distance in order to 


be judged impartially. 


Delna is singing Carmen! It is a curious and original 
interpretation. 

Mrs. Genevra Johnstone Bishop left Paris this week for 
London en route for the United States, where, if she has 
her dues, she will have a highly successful season. 

Marie Roze is engaged for a series of concerts in Scot 
land in February. She is now organizing the work of her 
school in Paris to that end. 

M. Widor is in Italy 

Moliére is still promenading the Parisian highways in 
search of a lodging. He is this week in the classic Casino 
on the Rue Blanche, a few feet from the gate of the enter 


prising piano house of Gaveau fréres 
M. Edouard 

d’ Honneur.” 
M 

Kiew, 


music at the Trocadero. 


Colonne is now “Officier de la Légion 


A. Winogradsky, director of the Imperial Society of 


Russia, gave to-day a grand concert of Russian 


Miss Mary Helen Howe, who will be remembered as 
making a social and artistic stir in Washington last spring 


by singing for President and Mrs. McKinley, sang much 


in musical affairs while in Paris this summer. She was 
much praised by teachers, with whom she studied ad 
vanced work and languages, and by critics. She has re- 


turned to the States to fill 
Carl Heinzen is in Paris and engaged to play at a concert 


numerous engagements. 


to be given here next week, of which more later. 


Eugéne Gigout, the distinguished organist of St. Au- 
gustin’s had a most flattering reception on the occasion of 
his last official concert at the Trocadero. On the program 
were the following 
Tocatta and Fugue, D minor Bach 
Sonata in F Mendelssohn 
Toccata Frescobaldi 
Gavotte, G minor Handel 
locatta in I Bach 
Suite Gothique Boéllmann 
Prelude and Fugue, E fia Saint-Saéns 
And of his own mp tion 

Marche des Rogations 

Tocatta in B minor 

Improvization. 

Grand Cheur Dialogue 

A. S. Capehart, of the Liberal Arts Department of the 
Exposition, is at Aix les Bains 

Dr. Edward Fisher, of Canada, and B. J. Lang, of Bos 
ton, were among the well-known musicians of the States 
who visited the Exposition this summer 

Miss Celeste Nellis, the pianist, played in the United 
States Pavilion of the Exposition, in a recital given by her 


self, Charles Clarke, the baritone, and Mrs. Eleonor Fisher 

An attractive frontispiece is the admirable portrait of 
Mrs. Eleanor Cleaver pu hed in a recent number of the 
London Musical Courier The article accompanying is an 
equally attractive portraiture of the gifts and possibilitie 
of this singer 

Mme. Edouard Colonne announces the reopening of het 
School of Singing, at 43 Rue de Berlin, Pari Madame 
Colonne is known to be one of the ablest, most sympathetic 





French teachers who train American 


and attractive of the 





pupils in Paris. The facilities she holds in her hands for 
presenting her pupils to the public and recommending 
them to those needing them is not the least of her valuable 


attributes. 


Mme. Helen Ram, the friend of art and artists, has re 
turned to the city. Her musical Thursdays commence at 
once. 

Casals, the cellist, goes on a tournée in Spain with M 
Bauer before the latter starts for the States American 
ladies will have to look well to the hearts when tl sec 
ond Paderewski and first-class artist gets among them 
Quite apart from his great gifts as a performer he is found 
extremely attractive socially. He is modern, sensible, up 
to date, well informed, a good talker, and they do say has 
worked havoc with more than one heart through no effort 


or fault of his own 





The London conductor Wood will direct in Paris this 
coming season. The entire “Tetralogy be given here 
with Cortot as chef d’orchestre and orchestra selected from 
that of M. Chevillard. Litvinne is coming each time from 
srussels to sing, also Jean Dallier 

Mr. and Mme. Norman O’Nei he pianist and com 
poser, of London, have returned to their home on Ed 
wardes square from holiday in Germany and Austria 

Mme. Ida Lurig, the singing teacher (Marchesi pupil), 
has recommenced her lessons at § Rue Pétrarque, near 
the Trocadéro, Paris 

The contralto Miss Marion Ivel was one of those ng 
ers fortunate enough to be invited to go from her studio 
work to sing with the Savage Company in New York 
this season Mature deliberation of her teachet Mr 
Sbriglia, and of herself decided, however, that another 
year of the same sort of progress ‘ is been making 
in the past two will enal her to do greater justice to 
her work and to herself. She has just returned from a 
trip to London, and is at work already 

M. Stephan Bordése, the poet, of the Durand musical 














ROMANZE «For Victoncetto and Piano. 


By ADOLF WEIDIG. Price, $1.25. 





For Piano. 





Suite Caracteristique No. 2 
By ARNE OLDBERG, Price, $1.00. 


CONTENTS : 


AU REVOIR. REVERY. 
WHITE CAPS. SONG TO THE MOON. 
LE RETOUR. 


The above are desirable program numbers. 
Published by... 
CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., 
220 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 





Mr. H. W. HOLLENBER 


KALTENBORN 


has the honor to announce 
an extended tournée of the 


RCHESTRA 


Fifty Eminent Musicians 


i FRIEDA SIEMENS, =: 





By Special Arrangement with Mr. Chariton. 


Excesive Meee H.W. HOLLENBER G, 


Suite 820 Townsend Building, NEW YORK. 





FRIEDHEIVS AMERICAN TOURNEE, 


1900-—-1901. 


For engagements and particulars address HENRY JUNGE, Steinway Hall, New York. 
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centre, in Paris, has just completed a drama, “tout 
petit,” he acknowledges in his modesty, but of  suffi- 
cient worth that Saint-Saéns has written incidental music 
for it. 

Mr. Raymond, 
till within a month or two arranged the incidental music 
plays given in London under the 


a relative of Marie Roze, is he who has 
for the Shakespearian 
direction of Mr. Tree. 

Mrs. Mae Priem-Russell, mezzo 
studying. More anon, as she is a promising singer and 


attractive personality. 


soprano, is in Paris 


The French Academy is discussing the subject of re- 
form in the orthography of the French language. 
Classes of violin, ’cello and declamation in the Paris 


Conservatoire find themselves, for one reason or another, 
without professors at the opening of the school year. 


Weather glorious, town lovely and everybody as cross 


as two sticks—Paris. A spirit of general animosity 
seems to imbue especially those whose interests would 
seem necessary to each other—between coachmen and 


coachmen, coachmen and police, police and people, clerks 
employers and clerks; the men on the box 
and those inside the carriage, the bus conductor and all 
that therein is, the post and the people who write. After 
the hysteria is most marked. 


and clients, 


London’s brooding calm, 





Mme. Ogden Crane’s Patriotic Musicale. 
HE “Musical and American Tea” given by Mme. 
Ogden Crane at her studio, 3 East Fourteenth street, 
yesterday (Thursday) afternoon was a delightful affair. 
The studio was tastefully decorated with flags and bunting. 
All the ladies received souvenir programs and McKinley 
pinks, white and blue ribbon. About 
seventy-five were present. The program, which 

s, was printed in red and biue on white paper 


tied with red, 
musical 


follow 


“Star Spangled Banner,” Miss Alice Richards; “Dreamy June,” 
May Bouton; “Violets,” Mrs. C. M. Ward; Reading, Marie New- 
man; “Life’s Lullaby,” Mrs. Eugene Fries; “Love Tyrant,” “‘l 
Cannot Help Loving Thee,” Miss Hattie Goldstein; “Song of 
Triumph,” Miss Georgiana Burhans; “Madrigal,” Mrs. W. V. Loss; 
“For This,” Miss Grace Underwood; “The Red, Red Rose,” Wil- 
liam Georgi; “’Twas But a Dream,” Mme. Ogden Crane; “Wher 


Roth; “In the Dark in the Dew,” Miss 
“Sing On,” Miss Edith Hutchins (with 


the Heart is Young,” Mrs 
Marie Newnian; “Lullaby,” 
Francis Wilson’s Opera Company). 


Madame Crane sang request) “’Twas But a 


by Louise Tunison, and in response to a general 
by Hawley. 


(by 
Dream,” 
demand for an encore she sang “Daisies,” 


At the close of the program light refreshments were 
served and a social hour enjoyed. 
Notice. 
account of the number of people in Paris, London 


Ss 
and the 


Yersin method and are 
to 


who pretend to teach the 
the Miles. Yersin 
insist upon being 


United States 
unable to do so, 
warn Americans to 
in order to avoid being deceived. All 

teach the Yersin method hold a 
diploma, in which the Miles. Yersin give them the right 
to call themselves authorized teachers of the Yersin method. 
Yersin in Paris is Mlle. 
Yersin 


are obliged 
shown the diploma, 


those competent to 


The representative of the Mlles. 
Nilande. The representative of the Mlles. 
in London is M. René Papin. 


Marion 


ews of the 
Musical Clubs 














On October 10 the Women’s Musical Club of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, held its first meeting of the season, the program 


consisting of selections by French composers. Mrs. 
Brown, Mr. Mason, and Miss Hertenstein were the 
soloists. 


oe 

The following persons have been admitted to the Tues- 

day Musical Club of Denver, Col.: Chorus, Misses M. J. 

Calkins, T. Mussey, Cora Walsen, and Eleanor Young; 

vocalists, Mrs. J. Jenkins, Mrs. Fraser, and Miss Gertrude 
Hallock. 


* * * 


A Derthick Musical Federation Club was organized on 


October 9 at the studio of Prof. B. E. Riggs, Bellows 
Falls, Vt. Officers were elected as follows: President, 
Prof. Riggs; vice-president, Mrs. D. L. Sanford; secre- 
tary, Miss Mary H. Baker. 

. * * ” 


The Arion Club of Victoria, B. C., which has completed 
its eighth season, prints on its programs and announce- 
ments this felicitous motto: 

“Ecce quam bonum, 
Quamque jucundum, 
Habitare fratres in unum.” 


2 ¢ 

The newly appointed officers of the Ladies’ Matinee 
Musicale, Muncie, Ind., include: President, Miss Nannie 
C. Love; vice-president, Mrs. J. M. Maring; secretary, 
Mrs. M. E. Phinney; treasurer, Mrs. C. L. Bender; 


executive committee, Mrs. Loan Franklin, Mrs. George F. 
McCulloch, Miss Zulena Wilcoxon, Mrs. George A. Ball 
and Mrs. Hal C. Kimbrough. 

” * * 

The officers of the Woman’s Music Club of Georgia are: 
Mrs. Anne Sanford Cochrane, of Gainesville, president; 
Mrs. Belle C. Dykeman, of Atlanta, first vice-president; 
Mrs. Rhodes Browne, of Columbus, second vice-president; 
Miss Mary Kiolin, Columbus, third vice-president; 
Miss Alida Printup, of Rome, secretary; Mrs. Sourie Lee 
Van Hoose-Polhill, of Macon, treasurer. 


of 


* * * 


The’ piano department of the Women’s Philharmonic So- 
ciety, of New York, has issued the following scheme of 
work for the present season: Tuesday, October 2, at 8:15, 
initial program: “Bagatelles,” op. 126, Beethoven, Miss 
Amy Fay, and lecture-recital, ““The Walkiire,” Mrs. Ray- 
mond Brown; Tuesday, November 6, at 3:30, modern Scan- 
music; Tuesday, December 4, at 8:15, modern 
French music; Tuesday, January 8, at 3:30 modern Italian 
and Slavonic music; Tuesday, February 5, at 8:15, modern 
Russian music; Tuesday, March 5, at 3:30, 
Tuesday, April 2, at 8:15, modern Polish and Hun- 
May 7, at 8:15, American music. 

ie 


dinavian 


modern German 
music; 
garian music; Tuesday, 

The Ladies’ 
ranged the ensuing program for 1900-1901: 


Morning Musical Club, of Montreal, has ar- 
November 8, 


miscellaneous; November 15, Schubert, Liszt; November 
22, Mendelssohn; November 29, Scandinavian; December 
6, miscellaneous, modern English; December 13, Beethoven, 
Franz; January 10, Mendelssohn; January 17, miscel- 


laneous, modern French; January 24, Mozart; January 31, 
Sclavonic; Februarv 7. Mendelssohn; February 14, early 
composers; February 21, miscellaneous, American; Febru- 
ary 28, Schumann; March 7, Mendelssohn; March 14, an- 
nual meeting, Brahms; March 21, Bach, Jensen}; March 
28, concert. 





E, Ellsworth Giles. 


Shares Triumphs with Other Artists at Maine, New Hamp- 
Shire and Vermont Festivals. 


ELLSWORTH GILES was associated in the festi- 

e vals with such artists as Schumann-Heink, Signor 
Campanari, Charlotte Maconda, Richard Burmeister, 
Gwilym Miles, &c. Being the only tenor soloist of the com- 
pany, he returns with laurels won by singing his way into 
favor—not only with the press and public, but with his as- 
sociate artists. His success with the public was instantane- 
ous and most pronounced, while the press was unanimous 
in every city in praising his voice and method. Mr. 
received many inquiries for return and future engagements, 


Giles 


simply as a result of his work. 

The local papers all shared in proclaiming his success, 
their headlines bearing such words as “Triumph shared by 
“Giles’ Triumph,” ““A Young Tenor Creates Sen 
sation,” &c., all most flattering to him. Here 
press excerpts: 

As to Mr. Giles, 
last part of the program and sang 
forgot Evan Williams as he 
festival—he shared the 
sensations of the festival 
known to Maine; he 
chorus and faced an unsuspecting 
When he finished there was a roar which rivalled 
and the audience, discovering that it had found 
purest ray serene, decided to place its clutches on him, 
another note before he 
ballad, sufficiently 
mercial. 


Giles,” “s 
are a few 
the unheralded tenor, who came into view in the 
“Lend Me Your Aid” 


there in 


so well that 
another 
of the 
un- 
the 


his 


people once stood 
triumph of Blauvelt and scored one 
Mr. 


amid 


Giles absolutely 
the stock 


audience with 


history. was 


came out plaudits of 
courage in 
eyes. Blauvelt’s 
own, a gem ot 
and wring 
and sang a 


escaped. Thus he came 


and 


again 


simple very cleverly done.—Bangor Com 


beautiful, beautiful, high, 


Now 
mellow like 


as to his voice: it is very, very 


wide, a baritone, with a sort of mezzo somewhere lurk 
ing all through it 
the mark of the 
is to sing again during the 
the finest Maine, and thanks are 
for bringing him year. The 


insist on programing him again next year. 


which stamps it 
that he 


is one ot 


and giving it a depth of tone 
a 6 


It is good to know 
festival. By 


with great 
means he 
due to Mr. Chapman 
Festival Association 
Bangor Commercial 


all 
heard in 
must 


here this 





“Elijah” 
Davies 


Last night’s performance of was better than that of 1808, 
when Gadski, Evan Williams and Ells- 
worth Giles sang the role of Obadiah in a manner stamping him- 
self as one of the most promising tenors before the American public. 

‘If With All Your Hearts” left little 
interpretation. He People, 
with 


sang. E 


His singing of the great aria, 


to be desired in voice or sang “Ye 


Rend Your Hearts” in classic recitative telling dramatic 


force.—Portland Telegram. 

The concert was noteworthy for the singing of Mr. Giles, an 
unheralded tenor, who shared Blauvelt’s triumph and created one 
of the features of the festival history in Bangor by outsinging his 


reputation.—Bangor Daily. 


Etta C. Keil. 


Miss Etta C. Keil, will be of the soloists 


at the concerts to be given in Duquesne Garden Monday 
29, for the benefit of the Pittsburg, Pa., 


soprano, one 


evening, October 


police pension fund. 
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LOUDON G. 


CHARLTON 





has the honor to announce the 
re-engagement of the distinguished Violinist 


J ackson 
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CINCINNATI, October 26, 1900. 
IRGIL A. PINKLEY, who for many years was 
connected with the College of Music, has es- 
tablished for himself a school of “elocution- 
ary, oratoric and dramatic art” at suite 406 
The enrollment of pupils has far exceeded 
It has an enter- 


“ 


Pike Building. 
its founder’s most sanguine expectation. 
tainment and employment bureau, which it will operate 
largely in the interests of its faculty and students by way 
of securing them engagements as platform artists and as 
instructors. The Pinkley Literary and Dramatic Society 
will afford its members ample public opportunity and will 
have a staff of able lecturers during the year on themes 


related to the arts, such as “Expression in Sculp- 
ture,” “Forensic Oratory,” “Sacred Oratory,” “Literary 
Interpretation,” “Parliamentary Usage.” Each branch of 


study in the curriculum of the school will be conducted by 
eminent specialists. 
a . + 
During the summer the organ at Christ Church was re- 
modeled, and it will be initiated in its improved condition 
on Sunday evening, when the organist, John S. Yoakley, 
will present the following program: 


Prelude The 


Hymn 516. 


Organ (from MOBSTER) < 00 cccccccvoversones Gounod 


Processional 


The Creed, Versicles and Prayers 
Organ 
A New Heaven, a New Earth ..Gounod 
The Judge (Mors et Vita) Gounod 
Postlude in D Rink 
Cavatina Yoakley 
Choir, Arise, O God Rickman 
Organ 
March Finale (Te Deum) ... Berlioz 
Nocturne in E flat ...Chopin 
Chote, The Lard te Gemekows. cc cocccccccccccccccessecesvos -Ouseley 
Organ 
March of the Priests Mendelssohn 
Cr (nce secsbdswesesesesneeeeunnaaeesnd Whiting 
The Angelus (arranged) Chaminade 
Hymn 520. 
Sermon 
Offertory, Choir Selection, Saviour, Breathe an Evening 
Son hoesdetarbsbervecessenstesesesueestedoonted Ouseley 


Blessing 
Dox gy 
Senediction 
Recessional, 


Organ Postlude, 


Hymn 179 
Short Prelude and Fugue in E minor 


*-_ * * 


Bach 


Miss Emma Heckle, soprano, who for several years lived 
in New York city, has established her studio in the Pike 
Upon the advice of Tietjens she went to Frank- 
Julius Stockhausen 


Building 
fort-on-the-Main and _ studied 
Lieder and oratorio, and returning to America became the 


with 


solo soprano in Professor Swing’s church in Chicago, and 
gave many concerts in all the principal cities of the West 
Several years ago and last summer Miss Heckle revisited 
Europe and studied with Julius Hey in Berlin tone pro- 
duction and repertory. She follows Professor Hey’s 


method entirely. She has sung with Seidl, Thomas, Tom- 
lins and many well-known conductors. During the season 
she will concertize in this city and in other cities. 

- * * 

A students’ recital was given by the school of David 
Davis, in the Coilege Building, on Thursday evening, 
October 25. Jchn C. 
He has a good conception of the requirements of 
oratorio. Miss Laura Grundhofer 
vcice is pleasing and of good timbre. 
from “The Messiah.” Others who participated in the pro- 
gram were Belle R. James, Wm. H. Winkelman and Miss 
Susie Diggins, a pupil of George W. Webb. 

* * * 


Hersh has a promising baritone 
voice. 
whose 


is a contralto 


Both sang selections 


One of the busiest of vocal teachers in the city is Oscar 
He has organized a chorus of his class 
number—who in his 
The work taken 

Mr. Ehrgott is 


showing a great deal of enthusiasm in his work 


Ehrgott, baritone 


pupils—some thirty-five in meet 
twice week 


studio for rehearsal 


up for the present is Gaul’s “Holy City.” 


every 


* » * 
Van der Stucken returned to the College of Music 
He looks 
hearty and well. His arrival was greeted by the faculty 
While abroad Mr. Van der Stucken visited 


Mr 


last Thursday after an absence of five months 


and students 


Sweden and Denmark and the Isle of Ruegen in the 
Baltic. He met Hans Richter; Riedel, of Brunswick, 
Hof-Kapelmeister; Richard Sahla, of Buckeburg, Hof- 
Kapelmeister; Nebral, of Prague, and listened in Paris 
to a concert of the music of the modern French com- 
posers, conducted by Taffanel 

In New York he saw all the artists at present in that 
city—Madame Schumann-Heink, Josephine Jacoby, 
Ffrangcon-Davies, Marie Schmill, Robert Hosea, Jr., 
and that favorite of Cincinnatians, Mrs. Mamie 
Hissem de Moss. During his stay in the metro- 


politan city Mr. Van der Stucken engaged for the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra a first oboe, flute, clarinet, bas- 
He will begin rehearsals of the college 
the Orchestra on 


soon and 'cello 
chorus on Wednesday afternoon and of 
Rehearsals of the 
Monday night 


Thursday opera class will begin on 


* * * 
Henschall was 
S. E 


to have 


Mayall 
Dramatic ( 


Owing to professional duties 


compelled to defer his talk to the C ‘lub 


of the College of Music, which was occurred on 
October 22 until October 30 
* * * 


Laher’s setting of Longfellow’s “The Building of the 
Ship” was taken up by the advanced class of the popular 
evening classes of the College of Music on last Monday 
evening. The chorus is complete except for a few basses 
and tenors. 

se S 


The first of a series of recitals by the pupils of Oscar J 
given on Thursday evening at Smith & 
Asa Howard Gerding, 


Ehrgott will be 
Nixon’s Hall 


This one will be by 


baritone, assisted by Miss Jessie Straus, violinist. The 
program will be as follows: 
The Two Grenadiers Schumann 
The Azra = . Rubimstein 
Dear Love, When in Thine Arms Chadwick 
O, Let Night Speak of Me Chadwick 
Andante Religios« . Thom¢ 
Hark, Hark, the Lark Schubert 
My Abode Schubert 
Drink To Me Only Old English 
Irish Folk-Song 


Heigho, the Morning Dew 





FRITZ 


The Austrian 


UNTIL MARCH, 


REISLER, 


Violinist. 


Address: HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 E. 17th St., New York. 





Mme. TERESA 


CAR 





November—1900-1901I—May. 


RENO 





FOR. TERMS AND DATES ADDRESS 
J. W. COCHRAN, Sole Representative in America, 


Mme. CarreXo will play the Steinway. 


120 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 





SN isos v.0b4 bender cc (acct yenbdernes eéasbégpeons déteneens White 
Madrigal . , Simonett; 
Hungarian Dance.. Hauser 
Thou Art So Like a Flower .. Liszt 
Is Not His Word (Elijah) Mendelssohn 

The members of the Orchestra Association held a 


Van der Stucken arrang- 
ing the details for the Symphony concerts. Subscriptions 
J. A. Homan 


meeting on Thursday with Mr 


are coming in at a lively rate 


Strauss and Gulick. 

MONTREAL, October 29, 1900. 
Earl Gulick here at 
The Austrian con 


DUARD STRAUSS entertained 
the Windsor Hotel this evening 
ductor pronounced Earl’s voice as marvelous and his sing 


ing skillful and sympathetic Jean D. Ives 


Joseffy’s Wagon in Ruins. 


HILE Mrs. Rafael Joseffy, wife of the famous pianist, 
Main 
wagon 


and her two children were driving along 


street, in Tarrytown, on Friday afternoon, their as 
battered in appearance as the noted “‘one-hoss shay,” broke 
squarely in two. Mrs. Joseffy children were 
hurled violently to the ground, as was the coachman. 

The coachman pluckily held on to the lines and brought 
Mrs. Joseffy and the children, 
although severely bruised, were not seriously injured. 

The 


Joseffy wagon, was so dilapidated as not to be worth re 


and the 


the startled horses to a stop 
“one-hoss shay,” as Tarrytown persons called the 


moving, and its ruins still adorn the centre of Main street. 


Some New Music. 
BLUMENSCHEIN, of Dayton, has just issued 


WwW.” 


some exercises for medium voice. Mr. Blumen 
schein is well known as a successful singing teacher, and 
these exercises, which also train the eye in reading and 


the ear in pitch, may be recommended for their directness 


and simplicity. Oreste Bimboni, the celebrated conductor 


of Italian opera, and warm partisan of Wagner in Italy, 
has composed a serenade for medium voice. The range is 
staff to the E 
Neri.” 


from D sharp below the treble This pretty 


piece of music is called “Occhioni 


Robert Kent Parker Sails. 


OBERT KENT PARKER, basso, a promising pupil 

of J..Dennis Mehan, of Pittsburg, Pa., sailed this 
he will his musical 
going later Paris, Vienna, Switzerland and 
Italy. It Mr. Parker’s object to gain musical experi- 
ence under leading instructors rather than to devote him- 
self to tone production, which he admirably 
taught by Mr. Mehan. The former will return to America 
in a year’s time, when he will accept oratorio, concert and 
He illus 
this 


R 


month for England, where continue 


studies, to 


1s 


has been 


recital has a fine voice, as was 


trated at 


engagements 


Chautauqua summer, and should become a 


prominent singer 


Van den Hende. 


Flavie Van den Hende, the ’cellist, played at a concert 
last week at Nyack, W. Y., and at a recital at the Wal 
dorf-Astoria. This artist has a large number of engage 
ments for November, December and January 


GRACE__. 


PKESTON, 


’ CONTRAL TO. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals, Recitals, 


For Terms and Dates, 
Sole Management : 


CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Manager, 
13 & 15 West 28th Street, NEW YORK. 


Mr. LUDWIG 


BREITNER 


is now in New York. 


Concert Work and Lessons. 


1432 Broadway, near 4ist St., NEW YORK. 
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? i. Whitney Tew. 


= HIS week the front page of Taz Musicat Covu- 


t ARS 
alhiz RIER presents the portrait of H. Whitney Tew, 

{ basso, of London, England, a record of whose 
successful career may be found in our issue of 


October 10, 1900. 

During the past month Mr. Tew has been filling im- 
portant engagements in England. Next week he returns 
to this country, where he will be available for oratorio per- 
formances, concerts and recitals from November I0, 1900, 
to January 10, 1901, after which date the singer will sail 
for Great Britain, appearing on February 1 with the Bel- 
fast Philharmonic Society in Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” 
and taking part later in Mr. Vert’s “In a Persian Garden” 
tour 

As the following notices indicate, eminent critics have 
written very favorably concerning this musician: 

A very interesting recital of vocal music for solo 


Oueen’s HALt. 
given in the smaller hall on Tuesday 


and concerted voices was 
Whitney Tew, an 
amateurs of this country. 


American bass-baritone, who 


afternoon by H. 
one 


thus introduced himself to the 
After taking part in a selection from the “Liebeslieder,”” of Brahms, 
our visitor introduced a group of songs, comprising Ferdinand 
Hiller’s “Be Thou With Me” and two of the “Bible Songs” of 
Dvorak. These were not hackneyed examples, and the artist’s fine 
voice and cultured style gave them all requisite advantage. Mr. 
Tew excels in works of this class. His expression of devotional 
music is very convincing, and he imparts to sacred strains unusual 
breadth and dignity. The concert giver was subsequently heard 
im songs by Tschaikowsky, Salvator Rosa, Brahms and other mas- 
ters. in all of which the favorable impression made at the outset 
a singer of high quality, and a musician of 
Daily Telegraph, April 28, 


was confirmed. He is 
broad sympathies and wide research. 
1895. 


He manifestly is an experienced vocalist, endowed with a voice 
while that he is a linguist was exemplified 


His artistic 


of agreeable quality 
by his singing of various songs in four languages. 
taste and judgment were also demonstrated by his excellent choice 
of program.—Daily News, April 28, 1898. 


His voice is a fine organ, and has evidently been well trained.— 
The Musical Standard, London, April 30, 1808. 


“The King of Thule’ and “For a Dream’s Sake,” both 
of which are well written for the voice, effective and altogether 
musical and artistic These last two songs were well sung by 
Whitney Tew.—Times, May 3, 1808. 


On Tuesday afternoon H. Whitney Tew (yes, another American!) 
gave his first recital, and displayed a resonant low baritone voice 


and fine method in a well chosen selection of pieces.—Sunday 


limes, May 1, 1808. 
At his first recital Whitney Tew, an American baritone, intro- 
duced himself to the London public as a singer of exceptional 


qualities. His voice is well trained and powerful, and, his style is 
refined and intellectual, but not, as is sometimes the case, to the 
exclusion of expressive warmth. The program was of more than 


ordinary interest.—London Musical Courier, May 5, 1898. 


Whitney Tew gave some German and French songs and Mr. 
Hawley’s setting of a couple of English ballads with a hearty, 
straightforward deliver which was all the more charming because 


his admirable diction and pure intonation.—London Musical 


May 5, 1808. 


— 


Mr. Tew has a good bass voice, which he uses always with finished 


irt and discretion; that he possésses an extensive repertory, culled 


from the best music written for the bass voice, was evidenced by 
the profuse examples from the compositions of Brahms, Ferdinand 
Hiller, Dvorak, Tschaikowsky, Salvator Rosa, Saint-Saéns, Liza 
Lehmann and others; each in its way was good, the “Star Vincino 
al bel Idol” of Salvator Rosa, Brahms’ “Standchen,"’ Hartmann’s 
“Mir Traumte von einem Kénigskind,” and “My Little Love,” by 
Charles B. Hawley, notably so, the artist’s best achievement of all 
being “Le Pas d’Armes du Roi Jean” (Saint-Saéns).—The Musical 
News, London, April 30, 1898. 





The bass, Whitney Tew, sang superbly. The characteristic feature 
of Mr. Tew’s voice is its grand rolling quality, free from the exag- 
geration of the portamento, yet smooth and connected like a good 
organ diapason.—South Durham Mercury. 

Miss Dorothea Hollins accompanied the noted American bass, 
Whitney Tew, in “Der Nebel,” a beautiful study of her own com- 
position, and the artistic singer gave a magnificent rendering of 
“Le Pas d’Armes du Roi Jean,” by Saint-Saéns.—Hearth and 
Home, December 29, 1898. 


** Creation.”’ 
Whitney Tew impressed his hearers most favorably with his mas- 
terly rendering of “Rolling in Foaming Billows. Derby Reporter, 
October 11, 1899. 


Tschaikowsky’s “Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt” was beautifully 
delivered by Whitney Tew, who also sang two other compositions 


with great finish.—Whitehall Review, October 22, 1898. 


“ The Messiah.”’ 

Too great praise cannot be given to Mr. Tew for his singing. 
He possesses an exceedingly deep and powerful voice.—Aberdeen 
Free Press. 

Since this basso is an American by birth his forthcoming 
appearances in the United States should claim special in- 
terest. That his ability has already been recognized in 
his native city the following comment, made by the James- 
town (N. Y.) Evening Journal of September 21, 1900, illus- 
trates: 

It is very gratifying to a community when one of its members 
climbs up the ladder of success and fame, be it in the field of letters 
and science, of business or of art; still, strange to say, the adage 
is true that the prophet counts for nothing in his own fatherland, 
or with other words, that one’s own townspeople are the hardest 
to convince of one’s greatness. It is therefore doubly pleasant to 
be able to state that Mr. Tew in his concert last night absolutely 
and irrefutably convinced his large and unusually intelligent au- 
dience that he is a truly great artist, of whom our city has reason 
to be very proud. 

In addition to his musical talents this artist possesses 
rare histrionic gifts, and future columns of this paper will 
contain accounts of the distinction which he has gained 
in grand opera roles. His American engagements are 
under the direction of H. M. Hirschberg. 





Important Engagement. 


ICHARD HEARD, well known as having been asso- 
ciated with various important public enterprises 
in musical affairs in Boston and in the West, has ac- 
cepted an engagement to represent the musical bureau of 
Loudon G. Charlton on the road, and he has left the city 
on an important trip for the purpose of placing a number 
of artists in the larger cities in the West. Mr. Heard has 
been known by the musical world for the last twenty 
years as an accomplished business man and a gentleman, 
a man of high standing and character, and all those who 
meet him will be delighted with his personality. 


ADAME DE WIENZKOWSKA, the Leschetizky 
representative in this country, has issued a hand- 
some new circular about her career and School of Piano 
Playing. 
The following sketch about thi8 accomplished artist will 
be found interesting at this time: 


Madame de Wienzkowska’s First 
Rubinstein. 

Wienzkowska’s musical talent manifested itself at an early age, 
and when but twelve years old she was already a promising pupil 
of Joseph Wieniawski, brother of the great violinist, a fine pianist 
and a teacher of great repute in Warsaw. In this city an orchestral 
concert had been arranged by a musical society, at which Saint- 
Saéns, the great French pianist and composer, was to play his 
G minor Concerto. At the date set for the rehearsal the artist, 
Wieniawski, 


Meeting with Anton 


through other engagements, was unable to be present. 
who was to conduct, knowing the capabilities of his youthful pupil, 
asked her assistance, and gave to her the piano part of the concerto, 
The orchestra had assembled, and was nearly ready to begin, when 
in walked Rubinstein, who, passing through Warsaw, had heard of 
the rehearsal and stopped, hoping there to meet Saint-Saéns. 

Somewhat disappointed, he asked: “Who is that little girl at the 
keyboard?” On being told of her talent, he said: “I will stay a 
few minutes.” After a few bars had been played his interest in- 
creased, and he remarked: “Ah! I will stay longer.” He waited 
until the close, taking a position where he could closely watch the 
young pianist, and singing to himself the melody of the concerto, 
and when the last notes were played he joined heartily with the 
orchestra in applauding the soloist, and taking her by the hand, 
said: “Your playing interested me greatly, my dear child; you 
have a career before you. This is not the last time I shall hear 
you.” 

And it was not, for on many subsequent occasions Wienzkowska, 
at the master’s request, had the honor and pleasure of playing to 
him and the delight of receiving from him the warmest praise 


Eppinger Conservatory of Music. 


ATURDAY afternoon of this week, from 1:30 until 5 
o'clock, Samuel Eppinger, the orchestra conductor, 
accompanist, ensemble player, pedagogue and director of 
the Eppinger Conservatory of Music, will be in attend- 
ance at the conservatory building, No. 718 Lexington 


avenue, to receive applications from pupils of private 
teachers in music for the purpose of forming classes in 
harmony, counterpoint, composition, &c.; also to receive 
committees of privately organized classes of three or more 
individuals who desire to study under Mr. Eppinger’s 
professors. The spirit of this conservatory is purely edu- 
To be an instrumentalist without the knowledge 


It is the aim of the 


cational. 
of harmony is to be a mere mechanic 
Eppinger Conservatory to help remove this blemish in 
American musical education 

Persons doing other work during the day and who 
practice at night can form Sunday morning classes at the 
same advantageous rate. On Sunday, from 9 till 11 a. m., 
Mr. Eppinger will be in attendance to receive applications 
for membership in the orchestra forming at the Conserva- 
tory for the advantage of persons engaged in other pur- 
suits the rest of the week. 


Emma E, Johns. 
Miss Emma E. Johns, the talented and brilliant pianist 
who played in New York several times last season, will 
spent a 


return to this city early in November, having 


busy but pleasant summer at her home in Carthage, Mo. 
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mm tik. election seems to have an effect even on 
the attendance at the Auditorium, where one 
expects to see a full house at the Friday and 


Saturday concerts given by the Chicago Or- 
under the of Theodore 
A beautiful program, containing sev- 


chestra, direction 





Thomas 
eral novelties, was not sufficient to attract a really large 
Perhaps this is not altogether just, as the Audi- 
torium 1s that there are 
close upon 4,000 people assembled the hall never looks 


audience. 


of such vast magnitude unless 


adequately full. 


This is the program presented by the orchestra this 
week: 
Romantic Overture op, 16 (new) Ludwig Thuille 
Symphony, G minor (Kéchel, 550) Mozart 
Moorish Dances (new) : ; Paine 
Wallenstein’s Camp, after Schiller (first time) D'Indy 
Andante con Variazioni, from the Kreutzer Sonata (first 


time) es ° ° . Seethoven 
Adapted for orchestra by Theodore Thomas 
Overture, Tannhauser.. Wagner 


It is somewhat unusual to find one number of a program 
so distinctly a favorite as Thomas’ adaptation of the Kreutzer 
Sonata proved, but of all the beautifu! selections presented 
the Kreutzer held As a 
Theodore Thomas has long been esteemed as one of the 


sway master of orchestration 


supreme heads, but never before has he so fully shown 


his extraordinary genius for arrangement except it is in 
Chopin’s Funeral March. The most popular and tuneful 


number was Paine’s “Moorish Dances,” which, with their 


Oriental coloring and rhythm, found many admirers. New 
works, which are demanded with much eagerness (and 
generally received with reservation) are to be the order 


of the season, but they will scarcely be more engrossing 
works presented than those in this week’s program 
. * * 
During the past two weeks the Castle Square Company, 
at the Studebaker, has produced successively “The Little 


Tycoon,” by Spencer, and Offenbach’s “Brigands.” That 
the operas were well produced goes without saying 
Everything which Mr. Savage and his managers under 


take is stamped with success here and the two last pro- 
ductions have been no exception to the rule of excellence 
work. 





Espe cially 


The operas themselves belong to a poor class 
The dial gue 
little 


is “The Little Tycoon” weak. belongs to a 


past generation and the jokes and buffooneries of 
ago fall 
When these operas are produced new books should be 
Offenbach, is 


a decade absolutely flat in this advanced age 


written. The music, especially in bright 


and scintillating enough, but there must be an up to date 
The principal roles are well sus 


air about the libretto 


tained, but the fact that the artists engaged are clever 
makes one regret that they have so little opportunity 
Take Frank Moulan, for instance Here is one of the 


most gifted comedians on the English speaking stage, but 


he has little chance of distinguishing himself when ham 


pered by such an inconsequential character as_ the 
Tycoon. Still, the mounting, the singing and the chorus 
atone for shortcomings, and while everything is so well 
managed there will be always a big patronage in Chi 
cago for this popular organization, the Castle Square 


Company 


os ” * 

The important part in the musical events of the season 
which is borne by the Chicago Musical College this year 
is absolutely unprecedented. The principal concert of the 
coming week is that given under the auspices of this 
great institution, and takes place at the Auditorium. The 
artists giving the program are Charles Gauthier, the 
French tenor; Herman Devries, the noted baritone; Ru 
dolph Ganz, a pianist who is expected to create a sen 


sation, and Bernhard Listemann, the violin virtuoso 


whose reputation is cosmopolitan. These artists will have 
College orchestra, under the direc 
Hans Von Schiller 
faculty which for 

With 


truth the concert which has been arranged by the directors 


the 
distinguished artist 


the assistance of 


tion of another 
The five 


distinguished 


mentioned are only part of a 


names is without a rival absolute 


of the Chicago Musical College can be described as the 
most attractive yet put before the public this year. The 
program is as follows 
March from Suite, op. 7 Adolf Brune 
Orchestra 
Vocal, Noél Paien Mas t 
M. Devries 
Piano, Concerto, op. 1, E minor Chopin 
Allegro. Larghetto. Rondo 
Rudolph Ganz 
Vocal, Aria, La Juive Halévy 
authicr 


M. ¢ 
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Violin, Concerto No. 1 Paganini 


Adagi Finale 


Bernhard Listemann 
Piano, Hungarian Fantaisie Liszt 
Rudolph Ganz 
Vocal Duo, Pécheurs de Perles Bizet 
M. Gauthier, M. Devries 
A charming event of the week was the talk given by the 
veteran actor, Joseph Jefferson, to the pupils and friends 
of the Chicago Musical College at the University Hall, Fine 


Arts Building An audience severely taxing the capacity 
th 


of the hall assembled and evinced the greatest enthusiasm 


} 


at the famous actor’s remarks, especially those which re 
lated to the study of Shakespeare Mr Jeffer on takes 
the keenest interest in the dramatic affairs of the college 
and every year donates a diamond medal to the department 
under the direction of the Hart Conways. This department 
is showing to excellent advantage this year, as there are 
many very promising and talented students working for 
a career on the stage Actual results are obtained with 
the Hart Conways, the students are taught to act, and when 
they can act engagements are invariably obtainable \ 
matinee given last week by the pupils of the school of act 


onways directs, under the auspices of the 
of the 


ing, which Hart ¢ 
Chicago Musical College, pr: 


obtained at s institution \ somev 


ved the xcellence 


hat lengthy 


training 
rying 
from 


program was given This included 
“Married Life 


entitled “Miss Impudence’ 


and the quarrel 
another 


and the 


scene Buckstone’s comedy 


comedy in one act 
comedietta, “Change Partners.” students were well 


drilled, a and acted intelligently It was 





and enuncia 


far in advance of a student performance, and in every way 


reflected the greatest credit m all conc 
. a8 


The series of “Pop.” concerts inaugurated 


by Hannah & 


musical feature of the season 


Hamlin artists, promises to be the most 
of tickets 
soloists to 


unique and the sale 


promises great success The prominence of the 


appear together with the very low price of season tickets 
will make the series an innovation to Chicago music lovers 
Among those who are to be heard are M. Charles Gauthier 


the noted French opera tenor; M. Herman Devries, the 





famous baritone of the Grau singers last season; M. Leo 
pold Kramer, violinist; George Hamlin, tenor Charles 
W. Clark, the prominent Americar baritone Fr King 
Clark, basso; Arthur Dunham gan Her D l 
‘cellist; Miss Mabelle . t Mi I ne 
DeSellem, contralto Lucill ever 1-Tew iry, §s 

prano; Holmes Cowper te ind Vv tl 
ers of equal note. Nellie Bangs-Skelton and Hans Line 
will accompany 

* * * 
The following are the latest booking ace t 


Hannah & Hamlin Bureau. 


Charles W. Clark—St. Joseph, Mo., November 2: private 


recital at tl residence of Mrs. C. K. Hutchinson 
November 13 
Clara Henley Bussing—Ravenswood, IIl., February 15 


Mary Wood Chase—Del 

Augusta Cottlow—Recital, Chicago, November 
waukee N ywvember 20 

Holmes 


Fannie 


ywwper, Toronto, December 18 


Bloomfield Zeisler Peoria, Novembet 7: St 


This much adn d sopran S sing in recital and con 
cert in Chicag ad ng November She w 1 ve heard 
in conjunction w Miss Mary W Chase a numbe 








stage management and ensemble 
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That she is a favorite not only in 





morning concerts. 


ot 
the Western metropolis, but in other important music cen- 
is shown by the excellent notices given by the news- 
The following are fair examples of the criticisms 
which this delightful artist has received: 


Miss Buck possesses a beautiful mezzo-soprano voice which she 


tres, 
papers. 


under good Her enunciation is exceptionally clear 
and she sings with a great deal of expression. Her voice has both 
sweetness and power. Miss Buck sang with remarkable delicacy of 
feeling, showing the spirit of a true artist. A notable fact which 
speaks well of Miss Buck’s method was that her voice did not ap- 
pear to be tired in spite of the continuous and severe tax put upon 


control, 


has 


it.—Chicago Chronicle. 





Miss Grace Buck contributed several exquisite songs and ren- 
dered them in a manner to justify the reputation she brings from 
She is an artistic singer who makes the best of her natural 
Chicago 


France. 
endowments. Evening Post. 





She has an admirably trained voice and a pleasing style.—Toronto 
Globe, 
The new singer is of commanding type of beauty and her mag- 


nificent stage presence, combined with a noble mezzo-soprano voice 


exquisitely trained, made her success instantaneous.—Associated 
Press. 

Miss Buck’s voice is of charming, natural quality, and her artistic 
developed attainment, especially in the purity 
The enthusiasm with which 


merited.—_John S. Van 


stage is that of well 
and refined 
the 


Cleve. 


covered voice. 
richly 


pianissimo 


young artist was received she 


* * * 


Willard-Weakley. 

Quietly but securely working their way into public favor 
are the Willard-Weakley harp and song recitals. In St. 
Joseph, Kansas City, St. Louis, Nashville and Little Rock; 
wherever Mrs. Willard appeared she obtained great 
success. Now she has become identified with Mrs. Weak- 
and their recitals are very popular. They are soon to 
under the auspices of 


in fact, 


ley 
give a series in the Southern cities, 
prominent clubs. 

The following are among the press comments given to 
Mrs. Willard’s performance: 

Madame pupil of Mme. Josephine Chatterton, 
of London, her favorite pupil. Madame Chatterton became 
the friend as well the tutor of the young American girl, and 
always believed in her eminent talent as a harpist. The chief char- 


Willard the 


in fact, 


was 


as 





acteristics of this lady’s playing on the harp are the resonance of 
her tones and the delicacy and sympathy of her touch.—St. Louis 
Republic. 

This concert served to introduce Mme. Luada Willard, a musi- 


She played the rangeful and 
and for an encore gave one 
In the contrast af- 


cian of fine temperament and technic. 
brilliant solo with fine 


of Moszkowski’s beautiful 


and finish, 
national sketches. 


taste 





forded Madame Willard showed much breadth of musical concep- 
tion as well as execution.—Kansas City Times. 
The Beethoven Club crowned its season of success last night 


with the harp recital given by Madame Willard, recognized as one 
of the best of America’s performers, on this sweetest of all instru- 
All of the numbers renderd with faultless skill— 
d that the tuneful soul of the fair artist was in perfect 
her wonderful which was a miracle of tone 
Willard her hearers whither she 


ments. were 
which showe 
ceord with instrument, 


carried 





uses is a beautiful instrument, with an enlarged sounding board, 
which gives sonority of tone as well as softening of the lighter tones, 
Nashville (Tenn.) American. 
Te es 
Sydney Lloyd Wrightson has issued an attractive book- 
let setting forth his method as a teacher and containing 
reproductions of press endorsements. Mr. Wrightson dur- 
ing his short residences in Chicago became one of the best 
known men in the musical profession. 
oe <« 


Among the sopranos who will enter more extensively 
into concert work this year is Ada Markland Sheffield. 
She possesses many charming traits of personality and ac- 
complishment, has a beautiful voice and knows how to 
sing. All her appearances have brought Mrs. Sheffield 
favorable notice, the latest comment being as follows: 

* * * 

Mrs, Ada M. Sheffield, who for the third season has been the 
soloist, and for two years the musical director at the Lake Chetek 
assembly, again proved herself a thorough artiste. Her voice and 
style, always good, have broadened and improved wonderfully. 
Her tones are pure as crystal, yet full and sympathetic in quality. 
Then Mrs. Sheffield is happy in possessing a very winning stage 
presence, which is infectious to her audiences, Mrs. Sheffield’s ser- 
vices are in growing demand during the concert season, as well as 
in Chautauqua work, and she has already booked several important 
engagements for the coming season.—Eau Claire (Wis.) Leader, 
August 1, 1900, 

W. C. E. 


ville is still 


Seeboeck’s extraordinary success in Nash- 
being commented on by the musical people 
of that city. A correspondent writes that the enthusiasm 
which Mr. Seeboeck excited is almost unprecedented. 
Never has one since Paderewski received twelve recalls. 

A newspaper notice says: 

The Philharmonic Society and its friends filled the Vendome last 
night to hear the initial entertainment of the winter course. 

It was truly a brilliant assemblage, quite as fine as though an 
evening of opera were the bill. The fashion and the culture of 
Nashville were gathered there, and the beautiful theatre never con- 
tained an audience better to look upon. 

Only two artists were down for recitals, and the cold letter of 
the program looked classical enough, to be sure, but it might read- 
ily have been an evening of frills instead of thrills, so far as the 
difficult mumbers were apparent. 

The audience was allowed an interval of waiting for the opening 
piece, and it looked like, in spite of all, they were bound to lapse 
into apathy. 

If there was to 
not manifest. But, 
the thorough artist 

It was as though 


fervor of rendition or reception, it was 


that is just the sort of background 


be any 
look you, 
best likes. 
a master of colors stood before a blank canvas, 
while a multitude gazed wondering, himself conscious that preés- 
ently those colors, taking sorcery from the genius of his touch, 
were to invest that canvas with visions of unutterable beauty. 

So must have felt the great baritone singer, Campanari, and his 
confrére of the piano, Seeboeck, as they waited before the grand 
assemblage last night. 

Almost before the audience discovered him, the unimpressive 
looking pianist had touched the keys for a novel selection from 
Stavenhagen, called Preludio. 

A prelude it was, indeed, prelude to the most dexterous, the 
most refined examples of touch and expression ever heard in this 
city. 

He caused everybody in the audience, the skilled and unskilled, 
to enjoy that most difficult of all instruments, the piano. 

It makes no difference though Paderewski and Rosenthal be ex- 


Among the immediate dates arranged for Mr. Seeboeck 
are: 
October 24—Albion, Mich. 
Morning of October 29—Fort Dodge, Ia. 
Evening of October 29—Webster City, Ia. 
October 30—Boone, Ia. 
November 14—Beverdon, Wis. 
November 20—Harrisburg. 
November 2#—Lexington. 
November 14—Chicago, with Spiering Quartet. 
 e.% 

A charming reception was given Wednesday evening at 
the studio of G. A. Grant Schaefer, who has recently pub- 
lished a clever collection of children’s songs. Illustra- 
tions by Walter De Kalb add to the interest of the vol- 
ume. The reception was given for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting the original sketches made for the book. The 
hosts, Mr. Grant Schaefer and Mr. De Kalb, succeeded in 
making the evening memorable in the matter of enjoy- 
ment, and a repetition of the exhibition is already prom- 
ised. 

* * + 


From Nashville comes news of the Philharmonic So- 


ciety. In a program book it is stated that: 
The outlook for the season 1900-1901 of the Philharmonic Society 


is for the most successful in its history. 


Beginning with a membership of less than twenty, is has, within 
two years’ time, become one of the largest and most inportant 
musical societies in the country. : 

It was originally a small association for local musicians ex- 
clusively, but the merit of the musical work done in the club has 
drawn to it several hundred of music lovers, who constitute the 
associate membership. 

This season the Philharmonic is enabled to offer its members 


Not only are the regular club 
plane, but are to be 
will also be much 


better attractions than ever before. 
to be upon the same high musical 
even more elaborate. Besides the solo work, 
strings, for 


recitals 
there 


concerted music, especially for strings and piano and 


for strings and voice. 


The Philharmonic Orchestra will again be a feature. Of the 
concerted music some attractive numbers will be Chaminade’s 
“Evening Prayer in Brittany,” for soprano and contralto and 
chorus, and “St. John’s Eve,” by the same composer. Also 
Nevin’s “Winken, Blinken and Nod,” for mixed quartet—soprano, 
obligato and two piano accompaniment. One, and perhaps two, 


cantatas will also be sung 


Joseph Vilim played the Romance and a la Zingara 
from Second Violin Concerto by Wieniawski recently, 
scoring a fine success. He was accompanied by an or 


chestra of twenty-six, mostly all members of the Thomas 
Orchestra. The concert was given by Miss Clara Cermak, 
pianist, who lately graduated at Prague, 
merly a pupil of Mrs. Murdough, of Chicago 
Miss Edith V. Rann has resumed teaching at 
Miss Rann’s aim has always been to build up a reliable 
technic, and at the 
touch, phrasing and interpretation, and she hopes by her 
work in the to none that for 
thoroughness and progressiveness which has brought her 


and who was for 
her studio 
same time to give equal attention to 


future lose of reputation 
success during her ten years of teaching in Chicago 
Associated with Miss Rann, as assistant, is Miss Zoe G 


Tuthill, who is an excellent pianist and capable teacher 











raga aes Bacco time melodies, Madame Willard left. an alted over him, nor yet = difference whether the ultra-musical n : ‘ * ‘ 
impression with her sudience which will sever be eflsced.—Mem- shudder to hear the name Seeboeck presented along with those Special pains will be taken to awaken the musical intel 
phis (Tenn.) Appeal. immortals, the fact remains that this same Seeboeck took hold of ligence of children, and to render their lessons enjoyable 
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commodation of yesterday morning’s audience. The delicacy, the soulfulness of his playing was as notable, as * * * 
In Madame Willard Nashville was introduced to one of the most the fine effect of violin sounds when a master is rapt in his su- 
distinguished harpists ever in the city. She is very handsome in  preme tones. Helen Buckley. 
uppearance, and plays her difficult instrument with delightful taste. How many performers ever evolved in such continuity as he M 
She was able to produce almost orchestral effects at times, and did absolutely liquid, trembling, fervid ecstasy from the phlegmatic For the second time Miss Buckley gave a recital at the 
he most delightful shade of expression. The harp she keyboard of a piano? Wooster (Ohio) Conservatory of Music. The program, 
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which is herewith given, proved to be exceptionally at- 
tractive: 
Recitative and aria, Lusinghe piu Care (Ye Cupids and 
Graces) ease . Handel! 

A Message to Phillis Florence Gilbert 
You and I.. -Liza Lehmann 
Song of the Four Seasons .Frances Allitsen 
Die Prinzessin Grieg 
Ein Traum .. Grieg 
Synnove’s Song... Kjerulf 
Hark, Hark, the Lark! Schubert 
The Organ Player.. Schubert 
The Song of Mignon. Liszt 
Old English Songs— 

It Was a Lover and His Lass. 

Tell Me, My Heart. 

Flocks Are Sporting. 

The Dashing White Sergeant 
Adieu, de l’Hotesse d’Arabe Bizet 
Si j'etais Jardinier Chaminade 
Aubade F. d’Erlanger 
American Songs 

Allah Geo. Chadwick 

The Nightingale’s Song E. Nevin 

Fairy Lullaby Mrs. H,. H. A. Beach 

* * * 
Mrs. Maud Jones Price, whose beautiful contralto 


returned to her home at 


residence in Chicago Mrs 


found especial favor here, has 


Colorado Springs. During her 


Price studied with that accomplished teacher, Anna Graff 
$ryant. Another contralto pupil of Mrs. Bryant’s whose 
voice is much above the average was Mrs. William 
Francis Irvin, of Springfield 
. * > 

The La Grange (Chicago) Choral Society held its first 
rehearsal last Tue sday evening, October 23 The society 
has an enrollment this season of over eighty members 


They give three public performances, under the direction 


of Henry Willer Newton. during the year, consisting of 
oratorio and part songs 
* . > 

Miss Jeannette Durno commenced her work for the 
season with a recital at the Woman’s Club of Racine, 
October 17. This engagement was followed by one at 
Dundee, Ill., October 24, and another at Madison, Wis., 
October 25. Miss Durno is to play for the Deutscher 
lub, Milwaukee, November 1, and Woman's Club, Mor 
gan Park, Ill., November 5. The outlook is certainly very 
promising. as several important dates are now pending 
Jeannette Durno is one of the younger pianists who has 


won an enviable place in her profession absolutely on her 
own merit 
* > . 
W. H. Sherwood. 
Ihe great American pianist is engaged to play at Benton 


Harbor, Mich.; Olivette, Mich.; St. Louis, Mo., two con 
certs at festival; Elkhart, Ind., with Chicago Symphony 
Irchestra; Terre Haute, Ind., with Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, and Findlay, Ohio, ‘ital 


The abeve cities will be visited by Mr. Sherwood dur- 
ing November. In St. Louis he is engaged by the Choral 
Symphony, being the third engagement in one year. At 


Findlay, Ohio, his pupil, Reno B. Myers, has charge of the 
College of Music 
\ piano piece which received an ovation on the occasion 


of its performance by W. H. Sherwood was Bolzoni’s 


Minuet. This arranged by W. H 


has just been published, doubtless 


composition Sherwood, 


and is destined to great 
popularity 
studio at the 


Good playing is expected at the Sherwood 


Fine Arts Building. But W. H. Sherwood has had no 
more promising pupil than Miss Rena Burnham, who has 
come from San Francisco purposely to study with him 


has recently been 


Hall, 


Sherwood pupil, 
Katherine's 


Harriett Johnson, also a 


engaged as teacher at St Davenport 
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Miss Adele Singer has been to succeed Miss 
Eleanor Sherwood at St. Mary’s School, Knoxville, Ill. Miss 
Sherwood and has been given 


appointed 


Singer studied with W. H. 


charge of the music department at St. Mary’s 
- * * 

There is only one manager “Nixon” I understand, and 
that is Frank Chesire Nixon, not Frank Chirin Nixon as 
erroneously stated in THe Musicat Courter last week. 
Mr. Nixon is exclusive manager of Justin Thatcher and 
other prominent artists whose names will shortly be an 
nounced 

~ * 7 


Mrs. Theodore Worcester. 





Further notices relating to this very gifted artist are 
reproduced herewith 

Mrs. Worcester has remarkable talent..-W S. B. Mathew’s 
“Music” Magazine, February, 1900. 

Mrs. Worcester never achieved a more proneunced success than 
at the New England Church Monday evening The evening was 
an intensely damp and disagreeable one, but the church was filled, 
every seat being occupied The audience represented the music 
loving people of Aurora, and their enthusiastic reception of the 
various numbers must have been a gratifying inspiration to Mrs 
Worcester. She showed her mastery of the piano, bringing out 
at will all the shades of emotion, of pathos, of dreamy contempla 
tion, of aspiration and of power The audience showed its appre 
ciation by repeated recalls.—Aurora Beacon, January 16, 1900 

One of the most brilliant programs of the season was enjoyed 
by the Woman's Club last Thursday afternoon. The attendance 
was exceptionally large, and all were enthusiastic and appreciative 
of the cleverly arranged program. Minnie Godard Worcester, the 
pianist, enraptured her hearers with her genit and was showered 
with applause. The Serenade in D minor was admirably calculated 


to show the wonderful range of her possibilities, and the player’s 


led surprise to those who heard 


News, 


tremendous technic came as a deck 


her on this occasion for the first time.—Plano January 17, 


1900. 
The Gottschalk Lyric 


dramatic 


School announces an entertainment 


by students of the vocal and instrumental de 


partments, to be given Thursday evening, November 1, 
1g00. 

\ new artist is to appear at University Hall, Fine 
Arts Building, November 20, in the person of Mme. Amelie 


Caien. Madame Caien is a woman of charming presence 
and talent. She has a fine voice, which has been well culti 
vated by Marchesi and Varesi. Much interest has been 
manifested in this concert, as during her stay here Madame 
Caien has become immensely popular. I: hear that several 
hundred seats have already been sold, so that not only 
an artistic but financial success is assured The assisting 


artist will be Vernon d’Arvalle, the new baritone 
> * > 
At the request of Miss Lila Howell, of the American 
Conservatory dramatic department, Joseph Jefferson en 
tertained a large audience in Kimball Hall iast week with 
a talk on matters pertaining to the stage Musicians and 
dramatic students turned out in great force, as did the lay 


Miss Howell 
tact and an especially winning 


friends of the Conservatory made a delight 


ful 
personality. 


hostess. She has grace, 


+ > * 
Among the artists appearing in Chicago this week and 
who scored a big success was Jessica De Wolf, soprano 


who sang at Central Music Hall. Tuesday and Wednesday 


evenings. A New York correspondent informs me that 
Mrs. De Wolf is fast winning fame in the East. Her re 
ception in Chicago should be a good omen for the West- 


ern engagements, as she is likely to add considerably to 


her reputation if her work is always of the high standard 
achieved this week At 
De Wolf 


American 


no distant date the name Jessica 


should be as well known as that of any other 


soprano, for in a number of selections from 


oratorio and opera, to say nothing of a number of charm 
ingg songs, 


thoroughness of musicianship 


great versatility, style and 


Mrs. De Wolf 


she displayed 


sang in a 
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finished and refined manner throughout and is certainly 


an excellent the profession 


Herbert 


acquisition to 
the 
He played several 


Buller, 
taste 


Assisting on program was the 


violinist. selections with good 


He has excellent technic and correctness Accompani 
ments were played by Miss Louise Roman and Howard 
Wells. 

* * * 

This afternoon the third in the series of Musical Col 
lege recitals was given at University Hall, Fine Arts 
Building. Some clever young people gave the program, 
which included selections by César Franck, Bruch and 
Sapellnikoff. Mr. Blachman and Mr. Rech, violinist and 
pianist, were heard in Franck’s Sonata in A major for 
violin and piano, The interpretation showed for the most 
part musicianship, but lacked sometimes in unity. Too 


individually 


and Miss 


wrobably responsible, but 


Miss Yonlin 


little rehearsal was | 


both young artists were excellent 





Decker, both pupils of William Castle, sang remarkably 
well, Miss Decker being especially pleasing. The accom 
paniments were played by Mrs. Bertha S. Titus, who i 
rapidly coming to the fore as one of the most accom 
plished accompanists in Chicago. She has much to com 


mend her to artists, as she possesses all the reqnisites which 
and 


FLORENCE FRENCH 


singers demand in the matter of temperament 


musicianship 


Opera in English. 


] HE only novelties at the English opera during the past 
week were “Martha” and “Cavalleria” and “Pag 
acci,”” the latter in a double bill. Phoebe Strakosch, Elsa 


sac J. F. Sheehan, Della Niven and Winfred Goff par 


ticipated in a fair performance. of Mascagni’s work Ini 
“Pagliacci” Zelie de Lussan, Philip Brozel, William Paull, 
Harry Davies and Chauncey Moore were heard. It was by 
no means a striking interpretation ‘Martha” was much 
more pleasing, introducing as it did Grace Van Studdiford 
as Martha, who was formerly a comic opera singer. Kate 
Condon, Pringle, Lind and Sheehan comprised the re 
mainder of the cast, with the exception of the chorus. Me 
diocrity rules serenely at all the Savage presentations 
Weinstein—Perlet. 

Weinstein, the Broadway publisher, issues some of Her 
man Perlet’s vocal compositions which should become bet 
er known. Two beautiful love songs by this composer are 
“Thou Hast a Heart” and “I Wonder,” which have a par 
ticularly appealing melody, with appropriate harmony. I: 


unusual 





fine 





the latter there is a lax, some exce¢dingly 
harmony, all most natural and telling, however, and bot! 
these songs are bound to be effective one mi say no 
matter how they are sung. They are obtainable for high 
nd low voice 
Max Muller Was a Musician. 
Professor Max Miiller, the most eminent scholar at Ox 


ford University, who died last week, was an accomplished 


musician, and was probably the only great teacher in the 
famous university who had mastered the study of the di 
vine art. Music was the learned man’s recreation, and in 
this it must be said he had a great advantage over his 
brother professors 

Friedrich Max Miller was the son of Wilhelm Miller 
the German poet, and was born at Dessau on December 
6, 1823 

Von Kunits. 

Luigi von Kunits will be the soloist at the first concert 

of the Tuesday Musicale Club, of Detroit, Mic on 


Novemher 13 











DANNRKEUTHER 


sXVString Quartet. 


1900-1901. 


230 West 70th Street, or 
Care G. Scuirmer, 35 Union Square, 
New York Cry. 


OVIDE MUSIN’S 
VIOLIN SCHOOL (Belgian School). 


STUDIO; 133 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 


OVIDE MUSIN, Professor in Chief of the Violin Department of the 
Royal onservatory at Liege, Belgium. 

CARLOS HASSELBRINK, Soloist and formerly Concertmaster with 
Von Biilow, Max Bruch, Leopold Damrosch and Anton Seidl, 
Director of the New York De partment. 

Pupils also prepared = ne to the Royal Conservatory at Liege, Belgium. 
Celebrated ex School, De Be: Wi - 
e Baste of Ge Be “fon og A 00) a ieniawski, Prume, Vieux 


15th SEASON. 
Address: 





temps, Leonard, omson, Ysaye, 








MME. 


VON KLENNER 


GARCIA REPRESENTATIVE, 


Has resumed VOCAl Instruction. 


Voices tried Monday, Wednesday and Saturday at 


J p, m., or by special appointment: 


address: 40 STUYVESANT STREET, NEW YORK. 


Second Avenue and 1oth Street, 
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Brahms and Bruckner at last at the same table! 
But it was a melancholy success. Nobody dared to 
say a word. It was all as stiff as stiff could be. The 
Brahmsians on one side, the Brucknerites on the 
other. What had the two parties in common, par- 
ties that had been talking and writing about each 
other in anything but chosen language? It was a 
terrible moment, and the negotiators of the meeting 
sat dumb and disappointed. At last Brahms broke 
the silence and asked for the bill of fare. He looked 
at it with a kind of forced geniality. “Now let us 
see what there is to eat.” He looked over the card, 
and then suddenly said: “Pudding and tripe. That’s 
my favorite dish! Kellner, pudding and tripe!” 
Then Bruckner turned to him and said, “Bless us, 
Doctor, pudding and tripe! There is the point 
where we two agree!” 


HE death of Sims Reeves, the veteran English 
tenor, serves but to recall the persistency with 
which the English nation clings to a musical favor- 
ite. Reeves’ voice departed a quarter of a century 
ago, but Reeves sang to the last. The trait of grati- 
tude is admirable—but what has is to do with art? 


covncniend cian 


ORNEVILLE, the little village in Normandy 
which suggested to Planquette his tuneful 
“Chimes of Normandy,” has at last been given a 
real chime. Strangely enough this is the first time 
Corneville possesses bells. They were raised by 
subscription all over the world. So one comic 
opera has really accomplished something. 


ING OSCAR of Sweden gave Patti a jeweled Then everybody burst into laughter, the ice was 


badge at a recent concert in Stockholm. This 
singer is a remarkable specimen of vitality. Her ——-_ 
voice is a mere thread, but her affection for her 
third husband, Baron Cederstrom, waxes with the 
year. She has just settled an annuity upon him of 
$15,000. So the King of Sweden is but rewarding 
her for her kindness to one of his subjects. 


broken, and a pleasant evening was the result, 


OSHE GRAU with his lesion of honor and his 
legion of stars is back in the only land where 

either he or they can make a dollar beyond their 
What it 
musical affairs in Europe that those opera singers 
that are here called the greatest cannot secure any 
remunerative engagements in those countries from 


expenses. a strange commentary is on 


WEBER, in Berlin, announces the comple- 

* tion of the first volume of the second edi- 
tion, revised, corrected and enlarged, of Thayer’s 
“Ludwig van Beethoven’s Leben.” The translator 
of the original work, Dr. Hermann Dieters, has 
made the revision, and is now at work writing the 
concluding volume from the data placed in his 
hands by Thayer’s heirs. As soon as this Volume 
appears work will be begun on the English edition, 
which is to be published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
We understand that H. E. Krehbiel is now at 
work on the English adaptation—rather than a 
mere translation—of this important work. 


which they are said to secure their reputations. 
Why do they constantly, inevitably come to the 
United States until they are unable to declaim a sin- 
gle note if their services or their art has any value 
in Europe; or is Europe deaf? Madame Calvé does 
not sing in Europe, not enough to pay one week's 
engagement here. Jean de Reszké, the leader of 
the tenors who come here and next to whom none 
of them can shine, does not sing on the Continent of 
Europe. No one ever heard of Gadski, and as to 
the others they receive no salaries of any conse- 
quence. Is Europe deaf or are our people not 
chumps? 


TTENTION is called to an article in this week’s 
paper on violins written by the greatest au- 
thority of the present day, George Gemiinder, for- 
merly of Astoria, L. I., now a resident of this city. 
Mr. Gemiinder is the official expert on violins of 
the Custom House and of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington. George Gemiinder is also the 
official expert of the courts of the State of New 
York on the question of violins—old and new, and 
what comes from his pen is of greater importance 
on this subject than any documentary statements 


SATURDAY EDITION. 


HE regular Saturday edition of THe Musica 
CouRIER, known as THE Musica Courter 
EXTRA, appeals to the popular element of music and 
to the host of people that are interested in the mu- 
sical industries. Recent changes and enlargements 
of this paper and the widening of its scope, after 
years of publication, have made it interesting to the 
regular readers of THE Musica Courter. On and 
after this date it can be found on the news stands, 
the same as the Wednesday edition. It covers the 
ground of popular music, operettes, band music, 
vaudeville, &c., together with the musicai industries, 
and makes an interesting epitome every week of 


issued from any other-sources. 


© two men could be more of a contrast than 

3rahms and Bruckner. The former a North 
German, neat in dress, polished in manner, a Puri- 
tan in musical logic; the latter a South German, a 
child of nature, naif throughout, dressing in a weird 
provincial style; the former exalted to the skies by 
a portion of the Viennese critics, the latter torn to 
bits by the same critics. No wonder that though 
they lived for years together in Vienna, they never 
were drawn together, but carefully avoided each 
others’ Their admirers and partisans 
made the matter worse. But one day there was an 
armistice. Negotiations were carried on for the two 
masters to meet on neutral ground. 

Brahms’ stamping ground, the .“Blue Hedge- 
was chosen in spite of its prickly title for the 
meeting place. The fated day arrived. Great was 
the expectation of both parties. Long before the 
appointed hour Bruckner appeared at the “Blue 
Hedgehog,” and sat down to enjoy himself. He or- 
dered ‘“Tripe and pudding” and set bravely to work. 
Time passed. The appointed hour had passed but 
no Brahms. The guests waited in depressed anx- 
iety. At last, very late, the door opened and “enter 
* with evident confusion on his blushing 
There were 


what transpires in that musical world of its own. 


IT WAS THE CAT. 


CERTAIN “Riter Fitzgerald”—is this really a 
live person, or only the office cat dabbling in 
paste ?—has recently attempted to prove in a series 
of bumping and staccato paragraphs that Philadel- 
phia no longer wants the Boston Symphony Orches- 


company. 
“shoos” away 


tra. The writer—or the cat!—thus 
Boston and its famous band: “Go away, Boston, Or- 
chestra, we do not want you any longer!” 

The cause for this feline warning is the news that 
Philadelphia has a permanent symphony orchestra 
of its own; has Fritz Scheel as conductor—therefore 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra is no longer needed 
within the city walls. This stupid assertion 1s sent 
to oblivion by the fact that Philadelphia will spend 
much more money at the Boston Symphony concerts 
this season than it has ever done before, and this, 
too, despite the tasteless comparison of the methods 
of Gericke and Scheel. The conducting of Mr. 
Gericke we know; of Mr. Scheel’s work we have 
Furthermore, an orchestra 


hog,” 


Brahms,’ 


But the event was a success. only hearsay evidence. 


face. 









So 
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is not made in a day, and the Boston Symphony 
band has few equals on the globe. A capable con- 
ductor is an excellent thing; but a capable orchestra 
is quite as good. The pair supplement each other. 
Mr. Scheel, for all we know, may be the greatest 
conductor since Biilow, but where is his band? For 
five years at least he will have to drill, drill, drill; 
and only then will his work begin to show. To think 
of competing with the Boston Orchestra before a 
decade or so is a wild feline dream. 


THE JEW IN MUSIC. 


PUBLICATION has been started in Leipsic 
edited by Dr. Adolph Kohut. It is called 
“Beriihmte Israelitsche Manner und Frauen,” and 
is to be devoted to celebrated Jewish men and 
women in all manners of professions, arts, indus- 
tries and literatures. The first four volumes are 
given over to musicians of Jewish origin. The list 
is fairly large, but not nearly so large and compre- 
hensive as that published a year ago by Tue Mu- 
sIcAL CourteER. We miss the names—among oth- 
ers—of Richard Wagner—who had some Jewish 
blood in his veins and much in his music; of Eugen 
d’Albert—a full blooded Jew; of Melba; of the De 
Reszkés ; of Paderewski; of Conductor Felix Wein- 
gartner ; of Marcella Sembrich; of Otto Floersheim ; 
of Verdi—who has some blood of the race coursing 
in his veins ; of—but the list is so large that it would 
take up more space than we can spare at present. 
So let us be content with reproducing the names we 
find in the four volumes referred to: 

It begins with the Englishman, John Barnett, 
whose real name was Bernhard Beer. Then follow 
the names of Julius Benedict, George Leopold Bizet 
—the composer of “Carmen,” who married the 
daughter of Halévy ; Max Bruch, Ignaz Brill, Fred- 
erick Hymen Cowen, the English composer; Ferdi- 
nand David, Frederick Gernsheim, Carl Goldmark, 
Eli Halévy, Ferdinand Hiller, Salomon Jadassohn, 
Robert Kahn, one of the strongest men in the young 
Germany group; Edward Lassen, Felix Mendels- 
sohn - Bartholdy, Giacomo  Meyerbeer, Ignaz 
Moscheles, Moriz Moszkowski, Siegfried Ochs, the 
conductor; Jacques Offenbach, Anton Rubinstein, 
Julius Schulhoff, Joseph Abenheim, the opera con- 
ductor ; Max Joseph Beer, Rudolph Bial, Henry Co- 
hen, Jules Cohen, Joseph Dessauer, Baron Alberto 
lranchetti, composer of “Azrael” ; Sigismund Gold- 
schmidt, Jacob Axel Josephsohn, Bernhard Klein, 
Gustav Lazarus, Arnold Mendelssohn, Alexander 
Neumann, Martin Roeder, Jacques Rosenhain, Sal- 
omon Rossi, Albert Rubenson, Siegfried Salomon, 
Leopold Auer, Adolf Brodsky, the Russian violin- 
ist; Ernst, Gregorowitsch, Jacob Grun, Miska 
Hauser, Gustav Hollaender, Bronislaw Hubermann, 
Joseph Joachim, Leopold Demuth, Ferdinand Laub, 
Isidor Lotto, Tivador Nachez, Eduard Rappoldi, 
Eduard Remenyi—whose real name was Hoffmann ; 
Arnold Rosé, Edmund Singer, Henri Wieniawski, 
Carl Davidow, the ‘cellist; Heinrich Gruenfeld; 
David Popper, Philipp Roth, Anton Door, Robert 
Fischhoff, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Alfred Gruenfeld, 
Heinrich Herz, Georg Liebling, Moriz Rosenthal, 
Nicolaus Rubinstein, Carl Tausig, Joseph Wieniaws- 
ki, Albert Eibenschitz, Arthur Friedheim, Robert 
Freund, Carl Heymann, Ignaz Tedesco, S. Bach- 
rich, Rafael Joseffy, Joseph Rubinstein, Gusikow, 
Elie Parish-Alvars, who taught Thalberg a trick or 
two at his harp; Sir Michael Costa, Leopold Dam- 
rosch, Felix Dessoff, Alexis Hollander, Herman 
Levi, Gustav Mahler, Julius Stern, Emil Breslaun, 
Heinrich Ehrlich, Julius Epstein, Otto Gumprecht, 
Sigmund Lebert, Adolph Marx, Joel Briihl, Eduard 
Birnbaum, Samuel David, H. Goldberg, Emil Jonas, 
Louis Lewandowski, Solomon Sulzer, Albert Gold- 
berg, Frederic Gumbert, Georg Henschel, Paul Ka- 
lisch—where is his wife’s name, Lilli Lehmann? 
Leopold Landau, Jean Lassalle, Victor Maurel, 
Adolph Muhlmann, Rothmihl, Heinrich Sontheim, 


Ludwig Strakosch—all the Strakosches are Jews; 
Werner Alberti, John Braham, the English singer ; 
José Lederer, Julius Lieban, David Ney, Adolf Rob- 
inson, and others. The actors follow next in order, 
with the handsome and intellectual face of Ludwig 
Barnay. 

3ut why have been omitted the names of the Pat- 
tis—Adelina and Carlotta—Eduard Hanslick, Fan- 
nie Bloomfield-Zeisler, Kalkbrenner, Thalberg, De 
Pachmann, Godowsky, Arthur Nikisch, Heller, Ar- 
thur Sullivan, Theodore Ritter, Leopold Lichtenberg, 
Georges Mathias, Theodor Leschetizky, Paganini (?) 
and numerous others? We even miss—last but 
not least—the name of the active impresario and 





composer, Oscar Hammerstein. Let Dr. Kohut re- 
vise his list, and if he cares for it THe Mustcar 
Courter can furnish him with a supplementary list 


a mile long. 


READS LIKE ONE OF OURS. 


HE New York Herald of last Sunday contained 
an editorial which seemed to have been taken 
bodily from some one or other copy of this paper 
published during the past years. We are not able 
to dispose of the time at this moment necessary to 
look through the files to find the exact date of the 
publication in our old copies, but our readers will, 
at once, recognize one of our old editorials (for we 
published many of the same sort) in this Herald 
editorial referred to. 
The Opera and Society. 

The grand opera season is more of a society than a 
musical event. To be sure, it is insisted that the com 
pany must be the best that is possibly obtainable, but 
after all the opera house is nothing more nor less than a 
grand gathering place for the display of brilliant toilets 
and for chat and gossip with pretty women, to the ac 
companiment of most delightful music 

Society is anxious to know what sort of a season we are 
to have at the opera this winter, where they will pass so 
many evenings. Mr. Grau and many of his artists, in 
cluding Madame Melba, who was an absentee last winter, 
arrived yesterday, and in to-day’s Herald they talk inter 
estingly of the season to come. 

There it is; but the Herald should at least have 
credited us with this opinion if not with the idea 
For years and years have we preached that our opera 
at the Metropolitan is merely a fashionable fad and 
not a musical or artistic production. For years and 
years we have asked for a permanent, not a shifting, 
operatic orchestra, a competent chorus, rehearsals, 
mise-en-scene and congruous scenery and an artis- 
tic director, but none of these necessary adjuncts of 
opera were necessary and for good reasons; the 
opera is merely a gathering place for fashionable 
people to meet, to be seen and to chatter and gossip. 

Suppose the situation be accepted then and, in ac- 
cordance with the Herald, many others and THE 
Musica Courier the opera here be considered as a 
part of a fashionable function and not as a musical 
event, and its operations passed by in silence by the 
conscientious and intelligent musical world, which 
cannot tolerate the mutilation produced by the star 
system and the general ignorance prevailing at the 
Opera House? 

It would not be a bad idea to ignore it completely 
from a musical point of view. It is really not musi- 
cal and certainly not artistic and surely fashionable 
with a total disregard of its natural tendency. De- 
pending entirely, as it does, upon fickle fashion it 
may at any time lose its only support and end its 
inglorious existence, for it lacks the one great basis 
of all art including the art of music—the artistic 
conscience. 


Opera in English. 


And this leads us to state that when we advocated 
so strenuously the opera in English we did not refer 
to the class of work that has up to this time aver 
aged at the Metropolitan Opera House. It is, of 
course, essential to have time and experience for a 
proper development of the scheme, but we are afraid 


it is based on a false principle and if it does not 
show an artistic spirit and the artistic conscience, 
if it is to be merely a low salary crime as against 
the high salary crime and the acceptance of more 
mediocrities and people who are utterly devoid of 
the rudimentary laws of stage action, much less ar- 
tistic sense or discrimination, we shall be compelled 
to renounce all further sympathy with the move- 
ment. This kind of performing is not the opera in 
the vernacular which THe Musitcat Courter has 


been advocating. 


THE OLD CRITICS. 
7 HAT brilliant and observing writer and critic, 
= 


X. Peggio,” has some amusing and pertinent 
remarks to make in the London Musical Standard 
about our old friend, the Wagner-hater, Joseph 
Bennett. Mr. Bennett has been telling his readers 
that the late Beatty-Kingston once rose from his 
seat and swore a mighty oath that he would never 
again listen—if he could help it—to “Siegfried.” 
Says “R. Peggio,” taking this as a text for demol 


£2 
ishing the “old” and “brilliant critics” 

The spectacle of the amiable Beatty-Kingston rising in 
his box and calling Heaven to witness that he would 
never again attend a performance of “Siegfried” must have 
been magnificent. But even more magnificent is the cour 
age of Joseph Bennett in printing such fustian. In truth, 
the old critics took themselves very seriously indeed They 
were a race of immortals living apart from men. Not one 
of them but in the opinion of another (unless he happened 
to be an opponent) was endowed with the most extraor- 
dinary talent. One sees this in Mr. Bennett’s eulogy of the 
the late Beatty-Kingston He was certainly a brilliant 
ill-round journalist of the old type, but to the end of his 


life he was nothing but a journalist. Mr. Bennett says he 


was a brilliant amateur musician It may have been so, 

but that would not necessarily make him a good musical 
g 

critic And as to his exceptionally fine achievements in 


writing .of “Tristan,” when first produced in Berlin, we 
have a standard by which we can judge how extremely on 
the surface was his talent. I wish I had a copy of the 


article by me so that I might quote some of its wrong 


headed ineptitudes. “Ah.” Mr. Bennett would say, “that 
is the language of the Wagnerians.” tut it is not so 
“Tristan und Isolde” is a fact—there is the libretto plain 
for all men to read, and there is the score for musicians 
to analyze. Clumsily brilliant journalism was all that that 
vaunted article was. It was on a par with Clement Scott's 


almost willful misunderstanding of Ibsen’s plays. Goodness 
knows, there is room enough for criticism in noticing 
“Hedda Gabler.” “Ghosts” or “The Doll’s House” with- 
out launching into a sea of emotional misunderstanding 
The public would not, or should not, like such things, and 
that was enough for Clement Scott. These old-fashioned 
journalists always take their cue from the public—in real- 
ity it is a second-hand cue, for it is the theatre manager 
who caters for the public and sees to it that the news- 
papers that want his advertisements do not fly in the face 
of the public 

We submit the above to the New York Herald, 
which openly disavows criticism. Such old-fash- 
ioned practices call for derision 


HE New York Herald is mixing its musical 
events badly. When Mrs. Jacoby sang at the 
Kaltenborn concert a week ago Sunday the Herald 
praised her for singing a song which Mrs. Schu- 
mann-Heink did not sing, and on Monday the 
Herald stated that a singer at the last Sunday Kal- 
tenborn concert “played” well. If the Herald has 
decided not to criticise music and the drama it 
should at least get its facts. 
= 
M R. GRAU is said not to be financially inter- 
ested in the English performances at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Mr. Grau rents the 
house to the Savage Company and gives the use of 
his name for a possible interest. It looks to us as 
if Mr. Grau is interested in opera in English for 
the purpose of killing it here. We do not believe 
that Mr. Grau has been interested financially in the 
engagement of the singers, but a percentage is 
sometimes paid on engagements. If Mr. Grau gets 
any money in that manner it is good business judg 


ment. Business is geschaft 























The Loom of Dreams. 
| broider the world upon a loom, 
I broider with dreams my tapestry ; 
Here in a little lonely room 
I am master of earth and sea, 
And the planets come to me. 


I broider my life into the frame, 

I broider my love, thread upon thread; 

The world goes by with its glory and shame, 
Crowns are bartered and blood is shed: 

I sit and broider my dreams instead. 


And the only world is the world of my dreams, 
And my weaving the only happiness; 
For what is the world but what it seems? 
And who knows but that God, beyond our guess, 
Sits weaving worlds out of loneliness? 
ARTHUR SYMONS. 
"T HE pianists are coming! Dinna ye hear the 
slogan? I can’t give you the list, for the sim- 
ple reason I don’t know of any complete one. And 
then I might omit a few names! Arthur Friedheim 
sails on the Trave, which is to arrive here about No- 
He played at the Crystal Palace, Lon- 
I hear from all sides that Fried- 
There was a 


vember 4. 
don, last Saturday. 
heim will surprise even his critics. 
change for the better in his playing last winter, and 
he has been hard at work in private and public ever 
The dynamic variety of his music has vastly 
He can do the feather duster act of 
Fried- 


since. 
increased. 
De Pachmann as well as Vladimir himself. 
heim’s press notices from London, Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh—everywhere, in fact—are very strong. He 
is to play through Canada, and I doubt not that 
when he reaches us we shall throw up our caps with 
3 minor 


joy. I confess that I long again for the B 


Sonata of Liszt from his virile fingers. 


=f 


Godowsky is still abroad. When in Paris last 
summer he went in company with Mrs. Godowsky 
and Miss Caroline Montefiore, the well-known so- 
prano, to Pére Lachaise. The tomb of Chopin was 
their objective. Godowsky, on being accosted by a 
voluble guide, asked for Chopin’s grave. The man 
knew all about it, about Chopin, about everything. 
Our Russian virtuoso then told the two ladies that 
he suspected the man’s knowledge, and suddenly 
asked him: “Say, what was this Chopin?” The 
other regarded him cunningly. “Monsieur knows 
full well that he was a musician, that he played the 
harp beautifully.” 

Then the party drove on sadly te the tomb of 
Poland’s master musician. 


i 
* * 


Joseffy now says that he will buy an automobile 


for Mrs. Joseffy and the children. See another 
column 


* a * 


ssip Gabrilowitsch, the Russian virtuoso, sailed 
for America last Saturday on the Hamburg boat 
Deutschland. He makes his début at Carnegie Hall 
November 12. Emil Paur is to conduct the orches- 
tra. So much has been written, so much has been 
gossiped about this remarkable young man, that 
one is forced to refrain from joining the general 
chorus of praise. One excellent reason for this is 
that we have yet to hear Gabrilowitsch; the other— 
we may endanger our stock of adiectives; dampen 


fireworks before the show. But for all that, I 


the 
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can tell you some brand new anecdotes of the art- 
et.) . * 29 

In 1898 Gabrilowitsch met Tolstoi in Moscow. 
His wife had heard him in concert and at her sug- 
gestion the count invited him to his house. There 
was a striking contrast between him, dressed like 
a simple Russian peasant, and his family, which bore 
the marks of a genuine aristocratic, noble family. 
When he arrived a servant in livery opened the 
door, and entering he found the countess and her 
daughters. Soon Tolstoi joined them and they 
conversed on various topics. Naturally it drifted 
to music and Gabrilowitsch was asked to play. He 
played pieces by Chopin and Schubert, two com- 
posers Tolstoi especially loved. He asked for more 
and more. He did not think much of Bach or 
Beethoven. He was then writing his book “What Is 
Art?” and they had a long discussion as to whether 
music must be simple and comprehensible to every- 
body, but Tolstoi would not be converted to Bach 
and Beethoven. Yet his knowledge of piano liter- 
ature was surprising and accurate. “It was a pleas 
ure,” Gabrilowitsch continues, “to talk, or, I can 
say, to fight with him. His culture, his freshness 
of spirit, above all the strength of his sincere con- 
viction, gave his words infinite charm.” 

The artist left the same evening for St. Peters- 
burg, and Tolstoi, with parting good wishes, gave 
him his book “on art” and a handsome photograph 
with his signature. 

* - + 

I was greatly disappointed in Frederick Wed- 
more’s “The Collapse of the Penitent.” The story 
relates the misdoing of Rose Damarel, an English 
pianist, who left her husband—but with the wrong 
man. The music talk is shallow; the characteriza- 
tion shallow—and the style a thing of jerky horror. 
The surprise was all the greater because in common 
with many others I enjoyed so thoroughly the 
charm of the same author’s “A Chemist in the 
Suburbs,” “The North Coast and Eleanor,”. “A 
Last Love at Pornic,” and a dozen other carved 
prose gems. Besides being an admirable art critic 
Mr. Wedmore has written an excellent condensed 
life of Balzac. Therefore this new story by a mas- 
ter in the art of short story telling tasted bitter in 
the mouth. 

* e * 

Henry B. Fuller cannot put his name to a book 
without exciting my curiosity—and my confidence. 
His new one is named “The Last Refuge” with “A 
Sicilian Romance” for sub title. Full of fantasy and 
invention, this work calls for much on the part of 
the reader. The delicate irony of the author’s fable; 
the exquisite flesh he gives to its characters; the 
rhythmic phrasing, luminous landscapes—above all 
the imagination—these and a novel tale to tell, make 
“The Last Refuge” as rare a book as “The Cheva- 
lier of Pensieri-Vani” or “The Chatelaine of La 
Trinité.” The delicious wanderings of a choice, 
fantastic group through miraculously improvised 
adventures; the meeting of irreconcilable elements 
—Americans jostling troubadours and melodrama 
scowling at Yankee flaneurs—the symphonic de- 
scriptions, artistic allusions, all are blended into a 
delightful, audacious picture, whose deeper accents 
reveal the philosopher, whose more airy the deter- 
mined virtuoso. Written by an American you could 
never believe this book to be. Even Henry James 
could not have written it, subtly humorous and in- 
tellectually subacid as it is. I shan’t spoil your 
pleasure by revealing the patterns of Mr. Fuller’s 
romantic fabric. Read and enjoy for yourself. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are the publishers. 

x * 

Weeks have passed since L. C. Page & Co., of 
Boston, published “The Flame of Life,” by Gabriele 
D’Annunzio, and yet I have not seen a single crit- 
ical notice of this most extraordinary book. One 
naturally supposed that after the red hot quarrel in 
ink between the author and Marcel Prevost, with 
the subsequent apology of the Frenchman, “Tl 








Fuoco” would have created the biggest sort of sen- 
sation in the reading world. Nothing of the kind 
has occurred. The illiterate ash heap that Carrie 
Morelli owns grows every season, but D’Annunzio 
does not win multitudinous admirers in Anglo- 
Saxon lands. The reason is, I fancy because of the 
too frank, robust paganism of this artist. A Latin 
of Latins, a Boccaccio of the nineteenth century, 
D’Annunzio selects his themes for their dramatic 
intensity, their exotic beauty. He is first the poet, 
then the immoralist—to borrow Nietzsche’s preg- 
nant coinage. Many who read with joy the ro- 
bustious happenings in Rabelais, in Smollett and in 
Fielding, despise D’Annunzio for his poisonous 
subtility, his deadly Borgia-like sweetness. In 
truth he is a man of the Renaissance, who with pen 
and poison could have worked marvels of artistry 
and also splendid colored crimes. Being a modern, 
he puts his passions, his morbidities, his strange 
genius between covers—and is one of the masters 
of literature. 


% 


* * 


“The Flame of Life”—why not “Fire?’’—has been 
beautifully Englished by Kassandra Vivaria, herself 
the author of a strong first novel, “Via Lucis,” 
which I some time ago reviewed. She is now Mrs. 
William Heinemann, the wife of the London pub- 
lisher. The new book, divided into two parts called 
“The Epiphany of the Flame” and “The Empire of 
Silence,” reminds me of a composition in music. Its 
largely *moulded rhythms, inexpressible beauty of 
phrase, color, fragrance 
D’Annunzio not evoke with his magic orchestra of 
style? 

The story? 


ah! what quality does 


The story is of two souls—a poet's 


and an artist’s. It may or may not be Duse’s. It 
may or may not be D’Annunzio’s. It is all 


beautiful, and very corrupt, to our ears attuned to 


very 


the noble sermons of that pair of preachers, Thack 
eray and Eliot. But there is always the point of 
view, that noble and “last refuge” of the unpreju 
diced few. His 
corruption, selfishness, wickedness, are minutely set 
forth. 
to be—why, then, the author has the ruthless, mad 


The poet hero is soon soul naked. 
If it is a personal revelation—and it seems 


courage of Arthur Schopenhauer, whose confes 
sions his literary executor, Dr. Gwinner, burned. 
The portraiture of Duse, if Duse it be, is marvel 
lously executed. And it is the redeeming part of the 
book. 
and we get glimpses of Franz Liszt and Cosima 


Wagner's death and funeral are episodes; 


Wagner, with much talk, tiresome, illuminating and 
“Parsifal.” In “The Triumph 
Isolde”; 
renunciation, 


transcendental, about 
of Death” it was “Tristan and 
theme is renunciation, the higher 


here the 


which usually means that you are tiring of one wom- 
an and gazing with eyes full of April hopes after 
another. Nietzsche and his “Will to Power” are 
woven in with the most gorgeous pageantries of 
Venetian life and landscape. Not Ruskin himself 
has so painted in pages of flame the expiring 
glories and glooms of the city of the sea. There 
are two terrible scenes in “I] Fuoco” that will ban- 
ish it forever from many homes. And more is the 
pity, for neither of them would be missed. The 
work might wear as a motto the one of D’Annun- 
zio, which embellishes the title page of Mr. Fuller’s 
new romance. 

O Semprerinascente o fiore di tutte le stirpi, 

Aroma di tutta la terra, 


Italia! Italia! 


* 


* * 


Marc Blumenberg while in Italy last summer 
discovered that D’Annunzio’s real name is Gaetano 
Rapagnetto; that he is of Jewish extraction. This 
latter has been known for some time; indeed, the 
name of Rapagnetto is Jewish. THe Musicat 
COURIER published some years ago the portrait of 
his boy, Venier by name, a lovely child, who plays 
the mandolin very well. 

His father and mother, the latter is the Duchesse 


Maria Gallese di Roma, are, of course, divorced. I 

















have been told that Pope Leo reads D’Annunzio 
for the sheer pleasure of his style—a style glowing, 
musical, poetic and logical; the deep fibred Italian 
of the Renaissance. 

* * 


Our Mr. Blumenberg rode many times in the 
gondola manned by Richard Wagner's favorite 
gondolier in Venice. He said that the great man 
was as pleasant and as gossiping as a bird some 
days; on others glum as a politician. This is very 
like a great man—and exceeding like the everyday 
man. 


* * 


Arthur Symons caught the portrait of Eleanora 
Duse for the Contemporary Review. Here are a few 
of her opinions, wishes, whims and beliefs. The 
difference between Beethoven and Wagner has sel- 
dom been set forth so happily. I hear a distinct 
echo of D’Annunzio from “I] Fuoco.” She said: 

‘To save the theatre, the theatre must be 4e- 
stroyed, the actors and actresses must all die of the 
plague. They poison the air, they make art im- 
possible. It is not drama that they play, but pieces 
for the theatre. We should return to the Greeks, 
play in the open air; the drama dies of stalls and 
boxes and evening dress, and people who come to 
digest their dinner. 

“Since Shakespeare and the Greeks there has 
been no great dramatist, and these gathered up into 
themselves the whole life of the people and the 
whole work of their contemporaries. When we say 
Shakespeare we mean all the Elizabethan drama. 
Ibsen? Ibsen is like this room where we are sit- 
ting, with all the tables and chairs. Do I care 
whether you have twenty or twenty-five links on 
your chain? Hedda Gabler, Nor and the rest—it is 
not that I want! I want Rome and the Coliseum, 
the Acropolis. Athens; I want beauty and the 
flame of fire. Maeterlinck? I adore Maeterlinck. 
Maeterlinck is a flower. But he only gives me fig- 
ures ina mist. Yes, as you say, children and spirits. 

“I have tried, I have failed, 1 am condemned to 
play Sardou and Pinero. Some day another woman 
will come, young, beautiful, a being all of fire and 
flame, and will do what I have dreamed; yes, I am 
sure of it, it will come; but I am tired, at my age I 
cannot begin over again. Ah, my dear friend (to 
Dolmetsch), how happy you are here! What are 
those boards up there? You have had them for 
twelve years, you say, and they are ripening to be 
made into instruments; they are only boards now, 
one day they will sing. My head is full of old boards 
like that! 

“Rossetti is like a perverse young man who has 
been nicely brought up; he does not give himself up 
to it, he is only half himself. Look at Watts’ por- 
trait; the fine mad eyes, and then the weak and 
heavy chin. The eyes desire some feverish thing, 
but the mouth and chin hesitate in pursuit. All 
Rossetti is in that story of the MS. buried in his 
wife’s coffin. He could do it, he could repent of it; 
but he should have gone and taken it back himself; 
he sent his friends! 

“Rossetti’s Italian verse; how can I give you an 
idea of it? Suppose a blind man, and one puts. be- 
fore him a bouquet of flowers, and he smells it, and 
says: ‘This is jasmine, and this is a rose,’ but he 
says it like one who does not know flowers. 

“At Athens, in the museum, there is the mask of 
a tragic actress; the passion of sorrow, seen for a 
moment on the face of a woman on the stage, is en- 
graved into it, like a seal. In Rome, quite lately, 
they have found a bronze head, which has lain under 
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but it is beautiful, as if veiled; the water has passed 
over it like a caress. 

“T have known Wagner in Venice, I have been in 
Bayreuth, and I saw in Wagner what I feel in his 
music, a touch of something a little conscious in his 
supremacy. Wagner said to himself: “I will do 
what I want to do. I will force the world to accept 
me’; and he succeeded, but not in making us forget 
his intention. The music, after all, never quite 
abandons itself, is never quite without self-con- 
sciousness; it is a tremendous sensuality, not the 
unconsciousness of passion. When Beethoven 
writes music he forgets both himself and the world, 
is conscious only of joy, or sorrow, or the mood 
which has taken him for its voice. 

“Do you remember what Flaubert, that little 
priest, said of Shakespeare? ‘If I had met Shake- 
speare on the stairs, | should have fainted.” The 
people I would like to have met are Shakespeare 
and Velasquez. 

“Could I live without the stage? You should not 
have said that. I have passed three years without 
acting. I act because I would rather do other 
things. If I had my will I would live in a ship on 
the sea, and never come nearer to humanity than 
that.” 


* 


* * 


The Pall Mail Gazette of October 10 printed the 
. following article of interest to Americans as well as 


Europeans: 
A Grand Prix on Opera. 


INTERVIEW WITH Marc A. BLUMENBERG. . 
Material prosperity for musical journals is of so 
rare occurrence that when it is coupled with the 
gratifying distinction of a grand prix at the Paris 
Exhibition, curiosity may well be tempted to view 
the exhibit and become acquainted with the artificer 
of its good fortune. I have named the New York 
MusicaL Courter, and Mare A. Blumenberg, the 
editor-in-chief of that journal. The former I had 
already seen in Paris, the latter I was fortunate 
enough to meet here, when | proceeded with my 
string of questions after presenting well meant con- 
gratulations. 

“Thanks, yes,” said Mr. Blumenberg, “my grand 
prix is the biggest plume in the cap of musical jour- 
nalism, and the proud result of years of toil and 
fight to uphold a consistent policy. There is, of 
course, the get up of THE Musricat Courier, as 
you see in this row of volumes, and the merit of the 
letterpress; but what told most with the jury was 
our great circulation and influence. And this is due 
to our policy and the fight for it. As to the former, 
my main idea has ever been that American capital 
and American enterprise should be employed to 
encourage American art and Americant talent, to 
the exclusion of foreign importations. As regards 
the fight, well—our journalistic methods differ from 
yours; here it is white kid gloves and evening dress; 
with us, it’s sleeves up and tomahawks. I won't 
cry up our ways or cry down yours, but I have this 
much to show, that beside the satisfaction of having 
my journal singled out at a World’s Fair I won 
the battle for my policy, and convinced my country- 
men that they can have national operatic art. For 
a good many years past we have had in the United 
States an excellent opera organization, giving per- 
formances in English all over the country, and this 
fall the very stronghold of foreign singers, the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House in New York, has to open 
its doors to native artists. The same could and ought 
to be done in London, all the more as the United 
States and England are the only two countries 
hout state aid. I will go even 
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further, and say that, bar Germany and Austria, the 
United States and England are the only countries 
where opera is listened to intelligently. In all other 
countries the high note, the gymnastics of a ca 
denza, any sensational element is the attraction, and 
received enthusiastically as such, to the detriment 
of the whole structure. Nobody in Italy, France, 
Spain, or Russia bothers about the philosophy of 
the art, and all they care about there is a vocal 
climax. The claque system is greatly responsible 
for this barbaric conception of artistic intent and 
purpose in drawing the attention of the audience to 
salient points in an individual performance, and as 
often as not demoralizing the taste of the public 

“What between the claque, the subventions, the 
wretchedness of operatic performances in some 150 
Continental theatres, and the moribund state of 
opera in a good many European cities, one may well 
ask ‘What is the matter with it, anyhow?’ The fu 
ture of an art that exists mainly through direct or 
indirect taxation or as a fashionable whim cannot 
be secure. Nor does the ‘star’ system help things 
in any way; quite the reverse. I have always mani- 
tained that ‘stars’ are jeopardizing reasons of all 
operatic ventures, for with their big fees, getting 
always bigger, opera will be soon the most expen 
sive of public entertainments, and the high salary 
crime will end by killing it altogether. But so long 
as it lasts let us have it for the good of our own 
people. The whole form of operatic art may be 
wrong; the very texture of the fabric might be false; 
or there is perhaps misapplication of original zxs- 
thetic ideas. But it exists, and should be made to 
serve purposes of native talent. 

“In the United States and England music is not 
viewed as merely a means of vocal exploitation ; no 
where does the art flourish so much in its absolute 
form, and nowhere, not even in Germany and Aus 
tria, has the symphony, the string quartet, the class 
ical song, a better abiding place than in the great 
English speaking countries. Why not muster suffi- 
cient energy for the founding of national operatic 
art?” 

“Why haven't we a MusicaL Courter and a 
Blumenberg ?”’ 

“Neither would do for you as they are over the 
way. But you might do worse than have a musical 
journal advocating England for the English gen 
erally in music, and particularly in opera.” 


x * / 


All of which will prove pleasant and instructive 
reading for the many friends—and enemies—of 
THE MusicaL Courier. 

And our enemies, our enemies who make us; who 
are better friends than our friends—do they not 
point out for us the path we should not take? Our 
enemies; let us pray morning and evening for the 
welfare of our enemies ; for without them we would 


not be as we are. Amen! 


Brounoff Concert and Lecture. 

At the Educational Alliance on Saturday evening, Mr 
Brounoff will give his concert and lecture on Russian life 
and music, with the assistance of the Russian Choral So 
ciety, the stereopticon views from Russian life, and furthe: 
assisted by his pupils, Misses Clara Gorn, Lillian Wein 
stein, Kate Zelin, Vivien McConnell, H. Richardson and 
Master M. Shapiro, the remarkable young violinist, pupi 
of Mr. Fonaroff 


Harold Bauer. 


Harold Bauer, the French pianist, has been booked for 
two performances in Chicago on December 13 and 15, in 
conjunction with Leonora Jackson, the violinist 

Bauer has been engaged by some of the leading women 
clubs of the country 


Opera Class Free. 


Day and Evening Classes. 


<=” Admission Daily. 
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Passing Mention, By _Aodh. 


HAVE not lately been reading much French, 
but after THe Musicat Courter’s allu- 
sions to the “Carmen” at Biarritz I turned 
to a file of my old friend Figaro. He is no 
longer the “Figaro qua, Figaro la” of old 

times, but a respectable gentleman of mature years. 
Yet he can combine the vivacity of youth with the 
sobriety of middle life; sobriety of thought, vivacity 
of expression. And, oh! after reading our yellow 
journals, our ponderous journals, above ail, after 
reading our comic journals, what a joy to meet a 
man who can write his own language! The author 
of the article on “Carmen” is no professional stylist; 
he has none of the affectations of the young school, 
but he is always pure, pellucid, a master of nuance. 
But he is more than this; he teaches morals without 
moralizing. 
oo SD 

His description of the scene and the audience are 
naturally, brightly written. He tells how the com- 
mon herd sat boiling in the sun, how the rich people 
sat under cover, how the Carmen, a lady of the 
name of Van Wyn, was a perfect cigarrera from the 
top of her comb to the ends of her green stockings, 
and then he says, diverging from the stage to the 
audience: “Who is that pretty woman near the 
President’s Is she married or unmarried? 
Well, it is all the same. Her slender figure, her re- 
almost puerile (there’s nuance for 


seat? 


fined “gentille,” 
you) expression proclaims her to be adolescent. But 
one look at her hard black eyes will startle you. Be- 
neath the broad brim of her hat, with its velvet rib- 
bons, you see her eyes abnormally dilated with ex- 
pectation. Beneath her white linen corsage, with its 
blue belt, you see her bosom heaving with a longing 
for sanguinary Such were the 
patrician ladies who at Rome bent forward to see 


voluptuousness. 


the dying agonies of the gladiator. 
[ am writing this from memory, as | am too lazy 
But ’twill serve. 
oo SD 


to translate. 


Then he tells of the bull and the bull fighter ; how 
the man, after having had one round with I] Toro, 
came in limping, ragged, “pale, with the fixed look, 
the drawn features, the pinched lips of a man going 
to his doom, like a Christian martyr exposed to the 
beasts in the Coliseum.” Then he turns to other per- 
sonages in the audience. ‘Look at these over there! 
Decent bourgeois. Honest shopkeepers, who would 
not hurt a fly. See the longing of murder in their 
faces, the hereditary passion for gore; the soul of 
the cave dwellers in their souls.” 

oOo SD 

[ have always pitied the husbands who have wives 
that possess what they call the artistic temperament, 
and who go to Italy to prepare for the operatic 
stage. Now, however, we shall soon arrive at trans- 
ferring our pity to the ladies, if many cases like that 
of Mr. Bowie occur. 

Mr. Bowie has the artistic temperament ; he longed 
to go to Italy and study music and prepare for the 
operatic stage. In Mrs. Bowie he possessed an an- 
gel, not only in the lover’s sense of the word (al- 
though I believe angels are always masculine), but 
in that of the theatrical manager. She paid his ex- 
penses to go to Italy and prepare for the aforesaid 
operatic stage. And now he has not appeared either 
at Milan or Sanpierdarena; he will not come home 
to his wealthy spouse, and she is seeking for a di- 
vorce. Such is the effect of the artistic tempera- 
ment even in the stronger sex. 

oo SD 

I rejoiced to see that “Martha” was revived last 
week, How often have I 
gone to the Academy of Music to hear the “Hugue- 


It is my favorite opera. 


nots,” or “Semiramide,” or ““Don Giovanni,” it is no 


matter which, only to be confronted with the notice, 
“In compliance with the unanimous request of the 
boxholders and the general public, Flotow’s opera 
‘Martha,’ with Mme. Dotti, will be revived this 
evening.” O Colonel Most Britannic, where art 
thou, genial adventurer? I always wonder why 
when he had a voice, and a good one, too, he did 
not become a singer-manager. Actor-managers 
make money nowadays, what would a baritone-im- 
presario have done in the old days of E. T. Smith? 


oo SDS 


Attention is being called by European cities to 
the Finnish composer Jean Sibelius. He is a genu- 
ine Finn, born in 1865 in the southwest of Finland. 
He studied law at Helsingfors in 1885, but at the 
same time prosecuted his music studies under Wez- 
elius and was second violin in the string quartet of 
the Musical Institute there. From this period date 
his earliest attempts at composition; they are cham- 
ber music pieces, especially noteworthy being a 
string quartet and a piano quartet. These works 
gained for him a scholarship from the State which 
enabled him to go to Berlin and study (1889-90) 
under Robert Becker. He next went to Vienna to 
study with Goldmark and Albert Fuchs. His first 
orchestral work, a concert overture, shows traces of 
the former’s influence. In 1892 he was back at Hel- 
singfors, teaching theory and music in the Musical 
Institute and the Philharmonic Society, positions 
which he still holds. His published works com- 
prise a symphonic poem, “Kallervo,” a suite, “Ka- 
relia,’ a Saga, three cantatas, a symphony and a 
suite, “King Christian II.” 





EONORA JACKSON and her company started on 
tour on October 16. The public and press alike 
shower on the young violinist, as well as the company, flat- 
tering eulogiums. Leonora Jackson, young and graceful, 
with all the power of production of tone that could be ex- 
pected of any violinist, with a technic that is wonderful, 
with an understanding of the music which she plays that 
is seen only in the oldest musicians. The assisting artists 
are all of the highest degree of ability and are doing most 
creditably. 
The program played in Holyoke on October 22 was a 
most interesting one, and we reproduce it: 


PRD > srccsduecanensiedcsscietscoisinadeseladibiaeendabnesinanile Liszt 
Mr. Pratt. 
Acie, Care Blane, Some Ti ivvccas peccccdiesascscodiscwwcce Verdi 
Miss Elburna. 
SOOUTRTI, Wei TINE isos on sdcccbeccccccpacecivesssconss Wagner 
Mr. Van Pyk. 
Powtth Camsario, BD Rice sessiccsevssvecccecessvencsavs Vieuxtemps 
Miss Jackson. 
Dust, Li Adie (Thee AGG ccccsccccccdecccstcvcedcosteceocse Ae 
Miss Elburna and Mr. Van Pyk. 
Piano soli— 
RS GE TI. cantscditedeticdtebesvccdidtécseienlen Raff 
TIED. ic cov nceceseenes sins conssvtscccciccssoenrscéenesseneee 
Mr. Pratt. 
Violin soli— 
SEIN JP at occ ccncotpaderedtbedaiiiamasaael Chopin-Sarasate 
SUID CIINIOID 6 05.065 cc0sssccdevcaconvencteus Tschaikowsky 
PE MN Rovceccccevceadétedcecsteusebaneesbedsuel Simonetti 
IN TR svnvcs cdceccanatoensievence see Brahms-Joachim 
Miss Jackson, 
The: Wight: Ties w Ties BGs sveccsicessccdexcecacasve Gaynor 
ee Ee eS 
FOE PD WB eb cicctsccdbicevevvedesetednédubcenadbavaelia Chopin 
Miss Elburna. 
With Thy Blue Byes Ciwedlahi)....ccccccscvcccccsvcsssecccascel Arlberg 
See Fe Gee incevccoccssdccdéecsatactasivencactatend Grieg 
WS isin tiavcdicddicinpisibsdatales vccasloterasebdetaccind Tosti 
Mr. Van Pyk. 
Rondo des Lutins (Hobgoblin Dance)..............ceseeeeeeee Bazzini 


Miss Jackson. 
The following are extracts from the press reports on the 
concert at Holyoke, Mass.: 


Miss Jackson seemed to be at her best last night, and showed 
a wonderfully clear and brilliant technic in the Vieuxtemps Con- 
certo. While this melodious and well written work made a decided 
hit, the group of smaller numbers was even more popular, and in 
even the smallest selections the same fineness of finish appeared, 
every detail of bowing and fingering showing the most careful study 
and artistic control. Few violinists have so smooth and graceful 
a movement of the bow arm, and the marked purity of her tone is 
the result. The rest of the company was composed of Miss Jose- 
phine Elburna, soprano; Tor Van Pyk, the Swedish tenor, and 
Selden Pratt, pianist. Mr. Pratt is a good player, but worked 
against heavy odds, his instrument not being fit for concert use. 
Both the Raff “Abends” and the Sgambati Toccata were well 
played. Miss Jackson gave two encore selections, the Jocelyn 
“Berceuse” and after the “Hungarian Fantaisie,” by Ernst, which 


The audience 


closed the program, Bazzini’s ‘“‘Rondo des Lutins.” 
was enthusiastic, and was hardly willing to go home when the con- 
cert was over.—Springfield Daily Republican, October 23, 1900. 





The Leonora Jackson concert was given at the opera house last 
evening and was well received. Mr. Van Pyk rendered a tenor solo 
from “Lohengrin” which was fine. Miss Jackson rendered “Madri- 
gale” (Simonetti) and “Humoresque” (Tschaikowsky) in exquisite 
style. 

The finest production of the evening was the violin solo, entitled 
“A Hungarian Fantaisie’ (Ernst), given by Miss Jackson. Her 
touch is really marvelous and the harmony grand. Appreciators of 
music lost a treat when they failed to listen to such an concert.— 
Holyoke World. 


J. D. A. Tripp. 


J D. A. TRIPP, of Toronto, has again entered upon 
e a busy season. The brilliant pianist’s class of pu- 
pils is large and particularly promising, and he has ac- 
cepted many concert engagements in Canada and the 
United States. There is a probability of his playing with 
orchestral accompaniment in Toronto this winter. 

Recently this musician declined two offers of directorship 
at prominent institutions respectively in the West and 
South. Toronto’s Male Chorus Club, which he conducts, 
is a flourishing and artistic organization numbering eighty 
voices. 

The following estimates of Mr. Tripp’s pianistic ability 
are selected from a long list of favorable press comments: 


Mr. Tripp is a brilliant and skillful pianist, having a supple and 
beautiful technic, which he uses to advantage, inasmuch as his play 
ing is full of tonal contrast, with abundant power, and so regulated 
that the various grades of tones from fortissimo to pianissimo are 


artistically effected.—W. O. Forsyth in The Week. 





Mr. Tripp has never appeared in concert in Toronto to so much 
advantage as he did last night. His opening number was the diffi 
cult Tausig arrangement of the Bach Toccata and D 

# minor, which he rendered with a fluent and clean technic, and with 

Another tour de 

of 

brilliant 


Fugue in 


a clear delivery of the different parts force of a 
Rubinstein’s exacting 
The 


and 


widely different order was his execution 
Staccato Etude, which 


Moszkowski Valse in E major displayed his facility in 


was a very achievement. 


a lighter 
Schumann, 


more discursive style, while a group of short pieces by 


Grieg, Rameau and Chopin served to complete the illustration of 


his versatility and his artistic 
R. Parkhurst in Toronto Globe. 


grasp of a wide range of style.—E. 
The piano solos contributed by Mr. Tripp, which included Liszt's 
“La 


Paderewski's “Melodie,” 


Campanella,” Rubinstein’s “Barcarolle,”” and, as an encore, 


served to strengthen the good impression 
already created by this gifted performer upon the music-loving pub- 
lic of this city. and 
the warmth of his tone were admirably shown in his chosen selec 


The brilliancy of his technic, his finished style 


tions.—A, S. Vogt in Toronto Saturday Night 
He belongs to the latter day school of pianists who cultivate 
dynamic power as well as_ beautiful tone and brilliant technic 


There was extraordinary virility in his playing when the compos 


tion demanded it, as in the Bach-Tausig number; there was evidence 


of fine intelligence and noble reverence in his interpretation of 
Beethoven; there was a lovely, liquid singing quality of tone in the 
Rubinstein “Barcarolle,”” and there were dash and brilliancy, force 
and delicacy, an exciting virtuosity and a beautiful clarity in the 
Paganini-Liszt number. He can throw off chords with splendid 


power, but his force while producing sonorous and clangorous ef 


fects never. results in harshness.—Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard. 


Moritz Moszkowksi 


Mr. Tripp’s playing is marked by a full, rich, penetrating tone, 
in all technical difficulties. 1 


writes: 
pearly passage playing, and surety 


have the highest hopes for his tuture as a concert pianist 
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NEW YORK, October 29, 1900. 


= HE concert given by M. B. De Bor at Carne- 


| I gie Lyceum last Wednesday evening enlisted 
the services of some excellent singers: Mrs. 
Fanny Kurth-Sieber, Miss Regina Belford, 


Miss Irene O’Donoghue, sopranos; Miss A. Jessie Liddle, 
Isaac Meredith, baritone; James F. McCarthy, bass, 
and Arthur Rosenstein, 
Mr. De Bor himself 
in 


aito; 
with Miss Fanny Levin, violinist, 
accompanist, and a string orchestra. 
sang Verdi's “Celeste Aida,” as well as participating 
trios and duets, and showed himself a tenor of exceptional 
merit. 
6¢s 

Mrs. Hissem De Moss, the soprano, recently of Cincin- 
nati, has been engaged for the New York Oratorio So- 
ciety’s performance of Bach’s B Mass; for St. 
Louis, “The Creation ;” for the Chattanooga Festival, when 
oratorios will be the principal numbers given, and for the 
The fair singer is making her way. 
She much the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, Mrs. Elizabeth Leonard, 


Edward Strong and Robert Hosea, she is the soprano of 


minor 


Brooklyn Institute. 
is appreciated at 
where with 
the quartet. This quartet sang at Roseville Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church last Sunday evening. 


ae ee 


Lynn, 
the fol- 


Andrews recital in 


J. Warren 
Mass., lately, with 
lowing excerpt from the Lynn Evening Item: 


gave an organ 
what success may be seen by 


Wednes- 
by a 


War- 


Paternity, 


Central Congregation Church was crowded to the doors 


gathered for an recital 
takes pride. J. 
the 
beginning his career 
Minn. He is 


of the organ, 


day evening with an audience organ 
Lynn man and a musician in whom the city 
ot 
city, grew up in Lynn, and since 


Newport, R. i 


technic, 


Andrews, Carnegie’s church, Divine 
York 


at 


ren 
in New 


has played 


organist 


and at Minneapolis, 


now possessor of a ripe with rare command 
yuugh development as a musician 

Whitney of Handel’s familiar 
In this the expression was admirable. The 


and 


and gives proof of thor« 
lo the 


“Largo” 


many minds arrangement 
was the gem, 
skill and feeling, 


him in 


Guilmant pieces were played with musicianly 


l showed 


the player's own composition, “Reveries of Home,” 


sympathetic mood. Mr. Andrews was liberally applauded, and dur 
ing the evening was greeted by many of his Lynn friends of former 
days. 


* * * 


The 
Brounoff pupils, 
teacher, sang recently the difficult aria from 


tenor Richardson, known as one of the numerous 


never having studied with any other 
3orodin’s 
opera, “Igor,” and showed steady improvement since he 
last 


sings from low B to high C. 


was heard. His range is extending, so that now he 
His is an heroic tenor voice, 
of carrying quality, and a musical nature behind it all, so 
he does all things with taste. The evenness of the voice 
is a noteworthy thing—he would fit in some church choir 
well. He also sang an aria by Verstoffsky, the composer 
of the first Russian opera, entitled ““Askold’s Grave,” and 
with the chorus which goes with it this is certainly most 
effective—in the Italian style. 
* * * 


Charles B. Hawley, the composer and singing teacher, 
finished last summer two charming songs, soon to be is- 
sued by the Churth Company, entitled “I Wait for Thee” 
and “Molly’s Eyes’—the latter an effective encore song. 
The former is the more elaborate, with a fine climax, and 
will receive the attention it deserves; the latter is perhaps 
the more artistic song, and will have to be done just right 
to make the effect intended. 

*“* * 
Richard T. Percy will give his annual organ recitals on 


the fi four Thursday afternoons of November at 4 


p. m., Marble Collegiate Church, beginning to-morrow, 
November 1, when the program will be as follows: 

Toccata, Fluegel; Prelude, Hummel; Songs, selected; 
Theme and Variations, Hesse; Songs, selected; Romanze 
in D flat, Lemare; Serenade, Widor; two duets, Rubin- 
stein, and Marche Religieuse, Gigout. 

The soloists will be Evan Williams, tenor, and Gwilym 
Miles, bass. 

** * 

Mrs. Clifford Elizabeth Williams has given pleasure to 
many people by her singing. Her recital with Mr. 
Powers and others at Carnegie Hill will be recalled, and 
to show what they think of her in the South we herewith 
reproduce two press notices, from Georgia and Tennessee: 

Mrs. Clifford Williams gave a real treat the 
voce poca fa,” Rossini. Her voice is a delightful soprano, character 
ized by a remarkable equalness of register and purity of tone; and 


her charming personality at once attracts and fascinates her audi- 
In her encore, 


song 


in cavatina, “Una 


Every note as clear and musical as a flute. 
Schubert, the beautiful, sympathetic quality of her voice 
Atlanta Constitution. 


ence, 
“Whither,” 
was particularly noticeable. 





Mrs. Clifford Elizabeth Williams never appeared to greater advan- 


tage than while singing the “Valse Aria,”” Gounod, her voice being 


a pure soprano, ample in its range, abundant as to power, and de 
Mont- 


as to quality. She responded to repeated encores. 


lightful 


eagle, Chautauqua, Tenn. 


. ” - 


Madame Ogden-Crane, the well-known and successful 


voice teacher, gave an “Afternoon Musical American Tea” 


—was this named in honor of a now defunct so-called 


musical paper with a name like the above?—on Thursday 
last, when the studios were crowded with those come to 


hear her pupils. There is no more enthusiastic singing 
teacher in the city than Madame Crane. 
ee 2 
Miss Alice Sovereign, the contralto who made such a 


and sings 


Especially are her low 


success in the Maine festivals, is from the West 
in a prominent Brooklyn choir. 
tones praised, and the evident intelligence and sincerity of 
this singer, as well as the conscientious studying she does, 
under the Toedts, are all bound to place her in the front 


rank ere long. 
** * 


Miss Madison Lehmann a Southern girl of 


handsome appearance and rich voice 


Lucy is 

A few years ago she 
won the scholarship for voice at Chicago, and since then 
her progress has been rapid, until now she occupies the 
place of solo alto in the Washington Square M. E. Church 


A few press excerpts are as follows: 





Miss Lucy Madison Lehmann, of Louisvil Ky., is winning rich 
laurels in New York as a vocalist whose contralto voice is of the 
greatest richness.— Louisville Courier-Journal 

Miss Lucy Lehmann has deservedly made herself popular at many 
musical “at homes” during the past season.—New York Times 

Lucy Madison Lehmann is very talented, her voice is remarkable 
for its power and sympathetic quality, and her stage presence is 
graceful in the extreme.—Octayia Hensel, in The Critic. 

At the musicale of Mr. and Mrs, Theodore Sutro, Miss Lucy 
Madison Lehmann sang several selections and acquitted herself 
with great credit; her voice is a rich and beautiful mezzo-contralto 

N. Y. Harlem Life 

Miss Lucy Lehmann sang “Charity,” by Faure, in a most charm 


ing manner, and won much applause; her voice is a rich and sym 
pathetic contralto.—Standard, Croton Falls, N. Y. 
. * * 


Miss Anna Slade, soprano, pupil of Trabadelo, is pre- 
pared to accept engagements for musicales and general con 
cert work for the coming season. Miss Slade was chosen 
for the position of soprano of Rutgers Church out of a 
half hundred, and this in itself shows her merit. 

* * * 


Signor A. Carbone, the former baritone of the Grau 


Opera Company, spent the summer in his home in Italy, 





first 








at ten o'clock, and 
at that hour. 


Mr. Carl announces a Class in Harmony 
at the Guilmant Organ School, to be 
formed Wednesday Morning, Oct. 24, 
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Carl Alves 








and has now resumed his teaching at his Fifth avenue 
studio, where all his old pupils are again hard at work, 
with many new ones. Signor Carbone’s specialty is 
operatic singing, and his large studio has a fine stage, and 
no doubt from him will proceed many of our future 
operatic singers. 

* * . 

Herman O. C. Kortheuer, pianist, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
sends THe Musical 
page circular, with the following, credited to the New 
York World, under the cut on the front page: “Mr. Kor- 
theurer is known as the worthiest and most capable of resi- 
The and of 


the word “in- 


CouRIER a very badly printed four 


dent pianists.” circular speaks of, “poetical” 


“zesthetical,” and divides the 
After all this I ex- 


is some 


printer man 


structive’as follows: “instruc-tive.” 


pected to find the word “artistical”—but there 


mistake; it is not there 


” * + 


Quite a contrast to this is the program of a piano re- 


cital sent by Hugo Mansfeldt, the Liszt pupil, author of 
the “Mansfeldt Technic,” so well known in the West, 
and particularly in California. This recital was given by 


Mrs. Oscar Mansfeldt, assisted by Samuel Savannah, vio- 
linist, and Louis Von der Mehden, Jr., ‘cellist. The 
principal number of the evening was a MS. trio, com- 
posed by Master Albert I. Elkus, for piano, violin and 
‘cello, dedicated to Mrs. Oscar Mansfeldt. The pianist 


also played the Schumann “Carneval,” op. 9, and in this 


all the peculiar terms used by Schumann to characterize 


each movement are noticeably correct; there is not an 


error in it 


* ” * 


Edwin Harvey Lockhart, baritone-bass, sang in good 


at the Roseville 
Miss Hilke 
delighted with 


Presbyterian Church October 
Miss Hall 
his solos being sung with ex- 
Lockhart 


has made many friends since coming here from California, 


company 


and and was 


him, 


21—with everyone 
quite 
pression, distinct enunciation and in fine style 
and, what is better, he keeps them. 


F. W. 


RIESBERG. 


A Von Klenner Pupil’s Success. 





M ISS GRACE AMES, the soprano, is about to return 
to New York and resume her studies with Mme 
Evans von Klenner. For several months last season Miss 
Ames assisted Dudley Buck, Jr., on his Western lecture- 
recital tour. In most of the towns Miss Ames captured 
the critics and the approval generally of the musical people 





who heard her sing. Besides singing delightfully, Miss 

\mes presents a pleasing picture to the eye. Her stage 
presence is most winning. With her voice and tempera 
ment Miss Ames should in time reach the highest round 
in the ladder of a singer’s career 

- ; 

Following are some extracts from reports in the West- 
er! papers 

rhe lecture-song recital by Dud Buck, Jr assisted by Miss 
Grace Ames, was given in tl Auditorium la evening It was a 
musical treat, and btedly the highest in class of the enter 
tainment season.—Cedar Rapids R an, May 16, 190 

lo Miss Grace Ames wever, much credit is due for the pleasure 
of the evening. The audience without exception, perhaps, had heard 

The Swallows,” by Cowen, t never had they heard the notes of 
that song ring so clear and weet before, and with unanimous and 
enthusiastic applause they demanded the song repeated.—Waterloo 
Courier, May 17, 1900. 

Of Mr. Buck as a singer tle need be said, for his reputation is 
already made on two continents. Not only did he live up to it, but 
he augmented it as far as Davenport is neerned. Miss Ames’ 
voice is remarkably true, and in the difficult passages are these 
qualities especially noticeable Dramatic power is also a feature of 


her singing.—Davenport Republican, May 29, 1900 


Miss netta of Meyer-Helmund 


splendidly 


Ames sang “Sans Toi” and a canz 


Her high notes are clear and brilliant, and she won her 


audience at once Keokuk. Gates City. June 1900 


Olive Mead 


VIOLINIST. 


Soloist with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, New York Symphony Orches 
tra, the New York Liederkranz, Arion, 
Musurgia and Manuscript Societies, the 
St.Louis Choral-Symphony Society, &c. 
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FRED. R. COMEE, 
New Music Hall, Massachusetts and 
Huntington Aves. 
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rk 
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New 





Has Resumed Vocal Instruction at her Home Studio : 
1146 Park Avc., acar 9ist Strect, New York. 
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HE music 
the 
interview 


Toronto Globe printed in 
August 18, 1900, an interesting 
H. M. Field, the Canadian 
now living in Leipsic, Ger- 

many. Field strongly challenged the 

statement sometimes to the effect that 
is losing ground as a musical teaching centre, 


critic of the 
of 
with 





issue 


pianist, who is 
Mr. 


made 


Leipsic 
and that her reputation as a training school for solo pian- 
violinists and composers is being rapidly eclipsed by 
Brussels and other cities on the Continent. 


ists, 
Berlin, 
* * * 

F. H. Torrington, of Toronto, has been invited to give a 
of organ recitals at the Pan-American Exhibition in 
Buffalo. 

William Reed, 


3rantford, Ont., 


series 


and Albert D. Jordan, of 


have been similarly honored. 


of Toronto, 


eS = 4 

Madame 
Mendelssohn 
given on January 24. 


Bloomfield-Zeisler has been engaged by the 


Choir, of Toronto, for their concert, to be 


* * * 


In celebration of the return of troops from South Africa 
a patriotic festival will be given in Massey Music Hall on 
November 2 and 3. The program will consist of num- 
bers by the Toronto Festival Chorus, the orchestra which 
Mr. Torrington directs, Miss Beverley Robinson, H. N. 
Shaw, Harold Jarvis and others. 
* * * 
night concerts being given in 
the inaugural event taking 
Artists engaged for this series in- 
Miss Beverley Robinson, Miss 
Harold Jarvis and 


Popular Saturday are 
Massey Music Hall, 
place on October 27. 
Mrs. Julie Wyman, 
Bonsall, Miss Jessie 
A. Smiley. 


Toronto, 


clude 
Bessie lexander, 
Owen 

* * * 


Mile 


Antoinette Trebelli will give a song recital in the 








in the near future, the 


Windsor Hotel, 
performer being M. 


Montreal, 
Eugene Berns, pianist. 
* * * 





In All Saints’ Church, Ottawa, on the evening of Oc- 
tober 18, a creditable recital was given by the Misses Stitt 
and Mainguy, Messrs. Sanford, Garvin, Hawken, Bate 
and Clarke, and Harry Woodland, 


* * * 


vocalists, organist. 


choir 
sing 


the 
will 


Under the direction of William F. Robinson 
of Christ Church Cathedral, Hamilton, Ont., 
Dr. George Garrett’s “Harvest Cantata” on the evening of 
October 31, W. A. Spratt taking the tenor solo. 

= - . 

Aiulf H. Hjorvard, pianist, and Mary H. Mansfield, so- 
prano, will appear with others under the direction of I. E. 
Suckling, at Association Hall, Toronto, Tuesday even- 
ing, October 30. 


on 


* * * 

In response to numerous requests Miss Hope Morgan, 
soprano, consented to give a farewell recital on October 
26 in the Toronto Conservatory of Music Hall. 

. * + 

Edouard Barton, a well-known Ottawa vocal instructor, 
has left that city in order to identify himself with music 
1 Toronto. 

* * * 
David Ross, baritone and vocal instructor, of Winnipeg, 


Man., has decided to become a resident of Toronto. 


6 és 
Among those who have this year taken the degree of 
Bachelor of Music at Trinity University, Toronto, are 
Mabel Estelle Brown, Hilbert B. C. Newton and Clara M. 
Sutherland. 
a fe 
The Rev. 
song every Sunday afternoon in the chapel of Trinity Uni- 
versity, Toronto. Vested choirs of the city have been invited 
to take part at these services. 
* 7” * 


Provost Macklem has instituted choral even- 


On the afternoon of October 25 Signor Fabrani gave a 
recital in Montreal at the Colonial Art Exhibition. 
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The Toronto Clef Club's newly elected list of officers is 
as follows: President, Dr. Ham; vice-president, Frank S 
Welsman; secretary, J. McNally; treasurer, A. T 


Cringan ; executive committee, Dr. Fisher, Rechab Tandy 
and Edmund Hardy. 
* * * 
Frank S. Welsman, the Canadian pianist, has recently 


published a composition, in describing which the musical 


critic of Toronto Saturday Night writes: 


While Frank Welsman has many manuscript compositions of his 
own, a brilliant minuet which 1 have before me fresh from the 
publishers, Whaley, Royce & Co., is, I think, the first that he has 


introduced to the general public. in style it follows the old school, 


reveals scholarly care in the progression of the parts and betrays 


the practiced piano player in many technical details. It is seizing 


and melodious, and, while not easy, should be within the er isp ot 
‘the player of average ability. This little piece will no doubt be 
most favorably received by the public and the profession. It makes 
a capital and effective encore piece which may be appropriately 
offered after a heavier work. It will create a desire to become ac 


quainted with further compositions from Mr. Welsman’s pen 


* » * 
The Montreal symphony concerts, directed by Prof. J. J 
Goulet, will this season be divided into two series, the first. 


including five concerts, to be held on November 9, 16 and 


23, and December 7 and 14. The hall being engaged for 
St. Andrew’s Society, there will be no symphony event 
on November 30. The second series will consist of seven 
concerts, to be given every Friday afternoon, beginning 
in January. 
* . * 

At a reception given this summer in the Princess’ Gal 
leries, London, England, Miss Ethel Mastin, a young 
Canadian soprano, sang and won the commendation of 


the Court Circular of July 7. 


* . . 
Miss Laura McLaren, of Ottawa, has patented a music 
teacher’s device, one of the objects of which, apparently, 


is to represent to the mind of the pupil a visual embodi 
of the and 


semi-tones. 


ment construction of scales their tones and 


* * * 


Miss Marie Hollinshead gave the first of her series of 
ballad concerts in Karn Hall, Montreal, 
ternoon, October 20. The soprano was assisted by F 
Blair, Prof. Alfred Larsen and Mrs. Ernest Steele Muir 


* * * 


on Saturday af- 


N 


favorably, its 


83 to 


Choral is 
membership having 
The include J 
Evelyn Lane, accompanist, and Mr 


Ottawa's Society progressing 
121 
Miss 


secretary 


increased from 
Birch, 


Anderson, 


rece ntly 


officers Edgar conductor; 


* * * 


Joseph Saucier, assisted by Madame Saucier, gave a suc 
cessful concert in Karn Hall on October 23 
* * * 


The Woman’s Morning Music Club, 
held its opening concert of the season in Cronyn Hall 


of London, Ont., 


on 


October 22. 
ae, 
Prof. Newman has arranged to give a second series of 
piano recitals in Ingersoll, Ont. The assisting performers 


will be Miss McKim, violinist; N. E. McCarty, baritone, 
and Miss L. Thompson, soprano. 
* ” . 
Miss Frances Maude Cousineau, of Toronto, has been 
spending a few days in Montreal, en route for Europe, 
where she will continue her vocal studies 


* * * 


A choral class in Ottawa has decided to study and give 
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a performance of “Village Scenes,” 
female voices. 
* * - 

This week a recital will be given in St. George’s Hall, 
Toronto, by Miss Ethel Matthews, Mr. Drummond, Miss 
Macdougall and Miss Carrie Crerar, of Hamilton, Ont 

ie, 

The Caledonian Society, of Toronto, gave their opening 
of the St Hall 
evening, October 9. The program included songs by Miss 
Janet Grant, Miss Rosabelle Fuller and D. C 
and a violin solo by Miss Gertrude Gibb 


concert season in George’s on Tuesday 


MacGregor, 
e-2 © 
gave a recital in the To- 


when Mrs. 
Barton took part in 


Miss Hilda Richardson, ’cellist, 
ronto College of Music on October 8, 
Sullivan Mallon, Mr. Arlidge and Mr 


the interesting program 


Fannie 


‘oe 
has been 


Miss Mabel Hicks 
her pianistic studies in 


S of Toronto, continuing 


London, England, under the guid 
ance of Mark Hambourg 
o * * 

From Compton, Que., the ensuing report has been re 
ceived: 

Under the direction of O. Stewart Taylor, of Portland, 
five performances of “The Redemption” have been given in 
the Eastern townships, the dates of the events being Octo- 
4, 8, 10 and 14. The 
important. Mr. Taylor conducted with 


ability, and the solos were satisfactorily given 


ber 2, Sherbrooke concert was the 


most his usual 

It is to be 

hoped that a similar series will be organized next summer 
* . * 

In his address delivered in Montreal last week upon the 


oecasion of the unveiling by Lord Strathcona of the re- 


cently restored Nelson monument, Major Bond, in a sen 
tence possessing a Miltonic ring, described the press as 
“that unequaled modern molder of public opinion.” 


M. H 


The Opera West. 


HE Grau opera opens next week for three nights at 


os Angeles, then San Francisco, After that there 
will be one night at Salt Lake, one at Denver, probably 
Then St. Paul, and from 


St. Paul the company comes directly to New York 


two; then three at Kansas City 


Conductor Brounoff. 


The Imperial Russian Orchestra has been organized by 
Mr 


in the city, and this orchestra will give a concert in Tren 


Brounoff from some of the best known professionals 


ton this week, playing such works as the “William Tell” 
“Second Rhapsodie,” “FI 
unknown and other 


overture, srounoft’s ywer Gar 


den,” some Russian music, numbers 


Mrs. Hollenberg, the soprano recently spoken of in these 


columns, will assist as soloist, singing the “Freischiitz” 
aria, the “Indian Lullaby” and “I Love Thee,” by Brou 


noff. 
The force of character possessed by Brounoff, the high 

knowledge, the routine in both choral and orchestral con- 

ducting he has done, all qualify him for this position 


Percy Organ Recitals. 


Richard T. Percy announces his seventh annual series of 
organ to given the Marble Collegiate 
Church, Fifth avenue and Twenty-ninth street, on the first 
No 


recitals, be at 


four Thursday afternoons of November, at 4 o'clock. 
cards of admission are required for these recitals. 





Cowen's cantata, for The Clavier Company Piano School. 


=. HIS school, after six weeks’ vacation imme- 


allia diately following the successful teachers’ 
session held in connection with it, reopened 
for entrance examinations Saturday, ‘Sep- 

tember 29, the regular classes beginning October | 
The first of the series of piano recitals for the new 
term was given on Thursday evening October 25. Mr 


Virgil was ably asisted on this occasion by Herwegh Von 
Many who appeared on the program are known, 
Mr. Virgil's 


Ende 


from previous performances, as exponents of 


method 
The program was as follows 


Allegretto from Sonata, op. 31, Ne Beet € 
Miss Winnifred Willett 
Lorelei Sinding 
Mrs, Blanche F. Whitaker 
Impromptu Rein 


ng 
Varie Vieuxtemps 


Pathétique 


Air 
Adagio 


j 
nae 


Herwegh Von I 


Technica! Illustrations, with Remarks by A. K. Virgi 
An den Frihling Grieg 
Berceuse Lijinsky 
Miss Jennie Wells Chase 

Magic Fire Charm Wagner- Brassin 
Miss Hariette Brower 

To a Wild Rose MacDowell 

Far On Scotland’s Craggy Shores MacDowell 

John Rebarer 

Novellette, No, 1 Schumann 
Miss Florence Dodd 

Miss Willett evinced technical skill in her rendering of 


the Allegretto movement. Her interpretation was artistic, 


and her temperament goes to show the Clavier does not 


develop a dry or a wooden execution. The second number 
was omitted through absence Miss Laing, in the third 
number, must be commended for her artistic coloring 


Von Ende the 
with his two numbers. and when enthusiastically 
recalled Madrigal by To 
speak of Mr. Von Ende’s technical ability, tone and tem- 
perament to a public who already know him from repu- 


Herwegh delighted very appreciative 


audience 


responded with a Simonetti 


He was accompanied ably 
back and de 
Mac- 


Dowell number, then, in response to repeated recalls, of 


tation would be superfluous 
griggs. The latter 


lighted everyone with a solo performance 


by Harry came later 


first ol a 


hought 
Mrs 


He evinced decided maturity of t 


He is 


a waltz by Sauer 
and an insight beyond his years a pupil of 
Hadden-Alexander 


instruct 


Here in the program Mr. Virgil interlarded some 


ive remarks on his method, Miss Dodd illustrating on 
both Clavier and piano. Mr. Virgil insists on perfect con 
trol and union of mind and muscles, and gave some ex 


planation of the system of training he employs to develop 


this control and make it possible for mind and muscles to 


act harmoniously. Miss Dodd performed at his dictation 
rhythmical feats, then gave illustrations of the study of ex 
pression in passage playing, showing how the pupil, who 1s 


instructed according to the Clavier method, has his fingers 
so under mental and physical control that he is able, at 
will, to play with all varieties of tone color and expression 
The study of the principles of mechanical expression, Mr 
Virgil pointed out, leads to the study of how to make prac 
tical application of these principles in the playing of com- 
positions, and thus the gap between the study of ordinary 
technic and that of interpretation is closed up 

In the fifth number, Miss Chase made her initial public 
Besides the power to overcome technical dif 
a marked 


appearance. 


ficulties, Miss Chase possesses temperament in 


degree 
Miss Brower was allowed an exhibition of technical skill 
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n the Wagner-Brassin number Her performance was 
showy and executive 
The MacDowell numbers presented an exquisite ton 


picture as Mr. Rebarer rendered them. He undoubtedly 


has artistic perception. His encore was Prelude No. 20 
op. 28, Chopin The program was brought to a finish by 
Miss Dodd's conscientious reading of the Schumann Nov 
ellette, No. 1 Miss Dodd's work idmirable and het 


thoroughness highly commendablk 


A recital w he given every hursday ening unt 
notice lickets may be had y applying to the 


Clavier Con 


pan) 


Michigan Conservatory Faculty Concer 














AURICE DE VRIES and Henri Ern were the star 
M of last night’s concert at the Church of Our 
Father given by the faculty l M ga ( n rvatory 
of Music. It was an invitation affair, and every seat ot 
the main floor was taken, while the galleries were well 
filled. De Vries was heard in a triple number 1 fror 
the first triumphant note of the aria from Meyerbeer’s 

Pardon de Ploerme!l” to the last sigh in Gounod’s “Jest 
Nazareth” he held his audience absolutely in h ontrol 
One little act of courtesy won the hearts of every ac 

ompanist in the audience When he had finished his 
second song, the lovely invocation to the evening star from 
lannhauser he held his music high until his accom 
panis id finished the p tlude showing his audien 
that he appreciated the importance the accompaniment 
d setting an example which many singers would do wel 
t emu His stag manner s s pleasing that it 
easily to be understood why sing ke Plangon and 
Melba go to him for coaching 

Mr. Ern won all hearts by his iding of Vieuxtemps’ 
Ballade and Polonaise, which he played with broad, sure 
one and an abundant techni N. J. Corey’s opening 
solo on the organ, the Alleg Whiting’s Sonata 
the organ. was pleasing, and the piano playing of Alberto 
Jonas and that of his wife left nothing to be desired 

rs. Jonas was at her best in her Liszt number, although 

played a little waltz in C sharp mir written by her 

husband, in excellent taste. Jona elf was great in 
all his playing, his Chopin Scherzo most at 
tention.—Detroit Free Press, Octob« 

At the first faculty concert of the Michigan Conservatory 


of Music, given last night in the Church of Our Father 
th Henri Ern and Maurice De Vries received ovations 
such as are seldom accorded by Detroit audiences to any 
local artists. The rule of no encores at these concerts has 
been firmly laid down by Director Jonas, but so delight 
ful was Mr. Ern’s rendition of Vieuxtemps’ Ballade and 
Polonaise that an attempt was made » break the rul 
Five times Mr. Ern was recalled to bow his acknowledg 
ments Mr. De Vries sang the grand air Meyerbeer 
“Pardon de Ploermel” magnificently He followed it 
with “O, du mein holder Abendstern.” from “Tann 
hauser” and Gounod’s “Jesus of Nazareth.” He carried 
his audience with him completely. He is a thorough artist 
and has a wonderfully pleasing stage manner and presence 
N J Corey opened the progtam “ tl the Allegro 
movement from Whiting’s Sonata for the organ, playing 
it finely. Mrs. Jonas was enthusiastically received and 
played exquisitely a waltz in C minor written by Mr 
Jonas. Director Jonas himself was always great in his 


work, his rendering of Aus der Ohe’'s Berceuse recalling 
pl Viadimir de P Miss 


Mary Dickinson did fine -ompanist.— Detroit 


the exquisite playing ol achmanti 


WOrTkK a 


Journal, October 12, 1900 
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ENGLAND. 


ORE and more complaints are heard respect- 
ing the Birmingham festival. Outside of 
“Elijah,” the chorus went to pieces. In 
Parry’s “De Profundis” it evidently did 
not know the work, and went sadly astray. In the “Dream 
of Gerontius” it fully proved the truth of Mr. Elgar’s re- 
mark at the final rehearsal that it neither knew nor un- 
The extra rehearsal has been of no 
use; in fact, a month’s rehearsals would hardly have 
brought into shape such a lot of. green voices. Of course, 
Richter does not escape censure, as the following quota- 





derstood the work. 


shows: 
Richter is an orchestral conductor par excellence, 


tion 

“I 
but his ability to direct performances of English oratorio 
is open to question. His views of ‘Elijah’ and Handel’s 
‘Messiah,’ especially of the latter, are manifestly not ours, 
and however right they may be, they are so unacceptable 
to us as to give the impression that he is not in sympathy 
The quickness with which he took some 
of the choruses in ‘Israel in Egypt’ was suggestive of the 
desire to establish a time record, while in ‘The Messiah’ 
the choruses, ‘And He.Shall Purify’ and ‘His Yoke Is 
Easy,’ were taken at a pace that made them sound lumpy 
and heavy. In the important matters of pronunciation, 
accentuafion and vocal phrasing, Dr. Richter’s shortcom- 


with the music. 


ings were still more marked.” 
All this it will be seen is an argument for an English 
conductor for English works. 


oOo SD 


There is a growing revolt against the whole system of 
festivals. Musicians see that on these great occasions there 
are always conductors, soloists, often orchestras imported 
from London or the Continent at high pay, while the local 
musicians are left out or expected to play for nothing. 
Moreover it is evident that your wealthy citizen thinks he 
does enough for Frau Musica if he puts his hand into his 
pocket once in three years. He does so liberally enough, 
hence composers and publishers of festival goods rejoice 
“Festival.” 


oOo SD 


in every new 
Richter is very busy. He conducts, of course, the Hallé 
at Manchester, makes a tour with that organiza- 
tion Yorkshire and Lancashire, and conducts the con- 
certs of the Leeds Philharmonic Society. 

He conducts the Liverpool 
Philharmonic, the Bradford 
Choral, the Edinburgh Orchestral, and with the Scottish 


concerts 


in 


Equally busy is Mr. Cowen. 


the Glasgow Orchestral, 


Orchestra will tour through that kingdom. 


At Dublin the Dublin Orchestral Society will be dis- 


banded at the end of the season. 
Of course Mr. Lloyd will go on a tour; so will Rosenthal 
be 


Paderewski will 


In fact, all the old re- 


and others, and equally, of course, 
heard, and the ever blooming Patti. 


liables will appear. 


England is the only country which can boast of orches- 
tras tuning their instruments in the concert room. Neither 
theatres nor concert halls have adequate band rooms. The 
Colonne and Lamoureux orchestras when they came to Lon- 
don brought the custom with them, but it has not taken 
root in conservative Britain. 

There is only one argument in favor of the practice, 
namely, that it is advisable to tune in air of the same tem- 
perature as that of the rodm where the performance takes 


place. But there is no difficulty in these days of heating 
contrivances about providing an equal temperature. Be- 
yond this futile plea, as the Musical News points out, 


“Every other consideration leads to the conclusion that our 
present mode is wrong—root and branch. Music should 
be preceded by silence, not by noise, and even the momen- 
tary silence which a good conductof secures before begin- 
ning to beat is not sufficient to wipe out the effect of the 
horrible scrapes and shrieks which have preceded it. And 
the worse the band is the more they ‘tune.’ Amateurs are 
terrible sinners in this way sometimes; we have known a 
fiddler who simply could not pause a moment, at the con- 
clusion of a piece, before scraping his open strings, no mat 
ter whether the key of the piece had been E flat, A flat, or 
any other key remote from his G, D, A, E. A French 
writer on orchestral playing says: ‘Avoid preluding when 
in the orchestra; this is a sure sign of an amateur.” 

In England all players are in this respect amateurs. 

oo SD 

There is some hope that Sir Arthur Sullivan may again 
turn his hand to serious opera, and at any rate the manager 
of the Monte Carlo Opera is, it seems, prepared to offer him 
a definite commission to compose an opera to a libretto by 
M. Armand Silvestre. If Sir Arthur should accept, it 
would, of course, imply a considerable sacrifice of time 
and money, for “Ivanhoe” proved that no serious English 
Opera can command a run. 





Leopold Godowsky. 


OUDON G. CHARLTON announces that the book- 
L ings for Leopold Godowsky are rapidly filling in. 
Mr. Godowsky will be on the Pacific Coast between Feb- 
ruary 7 and 25. On February 28 he appears with Thom- 
as’ Orchestra in Chicago (rehearsal), and also on March 
1. On the 2d he gives a recital in Chicago (private). 

Among the Eastern appearances one in Boston, 
March 11, with the Kneisel Quartet, and with the same 
organization in New York on March 26. He also makes 
a tour with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and ap- 


are 


pears in all the most important cities in the East. 
Godowsky’s tour this season will embrace over sixty 
cities, and his appearances will include those with some 
the largest musical clubs and organizations in the 
The following is one of many tributes to Go- 


of 
country. 
dowsky’s art: 

He has wonderful fingers, and their work is crystal clean 

His touch is musical and sympathetic; his legato is perfect. 

He plays without effort, and his methods of execution have all 
the grace and repose, even fluency, of what is known as the Hum- 


mel school.—Boston Herald. 


A. K. Virgil in Chicago. 


ERHAPS there is no man in America who 

spends fewer idle moments than does A. K. 

ko Virgil. It might have been supposed that be- 

fore beginning another season’s work he would 

have taken a short time for rest, but his zeal and his de- 

termination to build up a correct method of piano teach- 

ing and playing in this country, backed up by indomitable 

energy, allow him no respite and he seems compelled by 
some force within to work perpetually. 

Immediately following the Teachers’ Summer Session at 
the Clavier Company Piano School, a four weeks’ course 
for teachers was held at the Virgil Piano School in Chi- 
cago and this was also conducted by A. K. Virgil, its di- 
rector, who had as his assistants Miss Florence Dodd and 
Charles Lampher (the principal of the school). About 
fifty teachers attended the school as regular pupils, and in 
addition many others were present at Mr. Virgil's lectures. 
The lessons were followed with the greatest enthusiasm, 
and the fact that among the pupils were some of Chicago's 
leading piano teachers proves that the simple little Clavier, 
with its modest little clicks, is making its influence felt in 
that great, busy, pushing city of the West. So much regret 
was expressed at the close of the session that Mr. Virgil 
was obliged to leave Chicago, where the demand for his 
services is so great that he has been persuaded to agree to 
teach in the Virgil Piano School there a portion of each 
term. 


A. K. Virgil in Canada. 


Mr. Virgil left Chicago September 12 and at once pro- 
ceeded on a two weeks’ lecture and recital tour in Canada, 
accompanied by his pupils, Miss Florence Dodd and Miss 
Winnifred Willett. Hamilton, Ot 
Montreal pro- 
nounced a_ brilliant 
shown throughout in the Clavier and the Clavier method 


The cities of Toronto, 


were visited and the tour was 


the 


tawa and 


success, greatest interest being 


Seven public recitals and lectures were given and in ad- 


several informal lectures with practical illustra 


We quote from a few of the press notices: 


dition 
tions. 


The two lectures given on Monday and Tuesday evenings at the 


of Music 


ance and the scientific and 


Conservatory were highly successful, both as to attend 


musical interest which was manifested 


* * * A. K. Virgil’s exposition of the principles which govern 
the Clavier System was listened to with the closest attention, and 
many strong and convincing points in the new system were brought 


forward and illustrated in a manner which left no doubt as to their 
value. Mr. Virgil was assisted by two clever artists, Miss Winnifred 
Willett and Miss Dodd, addition to 
direct points in the lecture, also rendered a choice selection of mor 
modern prominent writers 


Florence who, in illustrating 


ceaux from the great masters and most 
Both ladies exhibited a degree of artistic finish, a depth of feeling, 
a degree of technical skill and a correctness of interpretation which 





captivated the critical audience, especially as they had been prac- 
tically unheralded, except as pupils and exponents of Mr. Virgil's 
method.—The Globe, Toronto, September 21, 1900. 

A. K. Virgil’s lectures in the Conservatory Music Hall on Mon 
day and Tuesday last were largely attended, the cream of the 
musical profession, as well as a very large number of advanced 
students, being present. Mr. Virgil's painstaking exposition of the 


use of the Clavier, and the principles of his method, were con- 
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vincing as to their utility. Two clever pianists, Miss Winnifred 
Willett and Miss Florence Dodd, assisted Mr. Virgil by practical 
illustrations on both piano and Clavier. They also rendered a 
choice selection of well-known piano works, and surprised the au- 
dience by their musicianly renderings and especially by their won- 
derful technic. Their playing of octave studies and of scales in con- 
trary motion (three against four) constituted a_ veritable 
tour de force and elicited a degree of applause of which the most 
The Mail and Empire, 


notes 


distinguished artists might have been proud 
Toronto. 
A. K. Virgil lectured in Karn Hall last evening before an in 
audience on the and art of piano playing and 
Mr. Virgil was assisted by two clever young ladies, who 
Miss Flor- 
ence Dodd gave selections from Lachner, Chopin and Reinecke, and 


Both 


terested science 
teaching. 
gave technical illustrations on the Clavier and the piano. 


Miss Winnifred Willett’s execution was much admired. 
young ladies showed talent of a marked degree, and their efforts 
were received with great applause. Mr. Virgil has a pleasing way 
of showing the advantages of his methods, and his lectures must 
result in gaining for him a large number of converts.—The Mon- 
treal Daily Star, September 26, 1900. 


Dannreuther’s Fifteenth Annual Quartet Season. 


HIS standard quartet announces the usual series of three 
at the Fine Arts Building, 215 
an ideal home for these cham- 
November 15, January 24 
far 


subscription concerts 
West Fifty-seventh street 
ber The dates 
and March 14, at 8:30, Thursdays 
engaged are Mrs. Dannreuther, 
and Howard Brockway. 
The program for the first concert November 15, 1900, is: 


concerts. are: 
The soloists 


Carl 


50 


pianist; Herrmann 


Quartet, op. 61, in C major. Dvorak 
Allegro, in B flat major, new Rimsky-Korsakow 
PD: Bic cdceravccetesescovepbcenyessets cosesesbedons Kopylow 


Trio for piano and strings, op. 8, in B major (new version)..Brahms 


Carl Herrmann, pianist 


Among the works to be performed at the last two con- 


certs are the following: 


for Schubert, 
op 


A minor; P. De Wailly, Poéme, op. 20, in D minor 


8, 


mayor 


D’Ambrosio, Suite, op (new) ; 


103, 


strings 


Quintet, op in © Schumann, Quartet, 


41, in 
(new); Naprawnik, Quartet, op. 65, in C major (new); 
Haydn, Quartet, op. 9, No. 2, in E flat major; Beethoven, 
Quintet, op. 16, in E flat major, for piano and strings (new 


Naumann); Sgambati, Quintet, for piano and 


4. 


version by E 


strings, op 


Katharine Doubleday. 


M* DOUBLEDAY has established herself in 
Carnegie Hall studio, where she will 


a 


make a spe- 


cialty of voice placing and cultivation. Herself a promi- 
nent singer, occupying a fine position in a suburban 
church ,and having much experience both as teacher and 
soloist, Mrs. Doubleday is prepared to teach from the 


standpoint of the singer-teacher 


Among recent pupils is a young man, a baritone, who 


has studied abroad, and who on a recent date said he had 


“never before had a hold on his voice.” 
That Mrs 
singer evident 
Sunday Call: 
Mrs. Doubleday was particularly well received as the star of the 
basket of and 


as solo 


a 


Newark 


Doubleday has also won success 


irom the following from the 


is 


floral gifts was a large red 


Club, 


evening, and among the 


ses, from the Orpheus also a similar offering from 


white re 
Brooklyn 


= 


MU 
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PHILADELPHIA OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, i 
4230 Regent Square, October 27, 1900. | 


of the week a 


Sand 


S\HE only musical event was 
concert given by 
of the Jewish Maternity Home 

The program opened with the overture to 
“Mignon,” Meyer Helmund’s “Serenade 
Rococo,” and the third number was the Prologue of “I 


Pagliacci,” sung by Signor Achille Alberti. 


Innes’ for the benefit 


4) 
ty 


followed by 


A somewhat novel feature of the program was the 
“Scenes from Faust,” which inclided the “Dio Pos 
sente,” sung by Mr. Alberti; the Jewel Song by Miss 


Frances Boyden, a young American soprano, who Mr 


Innes engaged after her European début; the “Salve 
Dimora,” by Edgardo Zerni, who possesses a very sweet 
but somewhat small tenor voice, and in conclusion the 


final scene of the fifth act. 
The last number on the program was a spectacular fan- 


ot 


taisie, “The Village Blacksmith,” the main feature 

which was about twelve anvils, of musical pitch, and 
played upon by as many gaily attired blacksmiths; these 
anvils were intended to emit sparks at every blow, but 
alas! after a few energetic strokes the fuse burnt out and 


the sparks flew no more 
Mr. Innes’ march, “Prince Charming,” 
the first time, and was very enthusiastically received by 


was played for 
the audience 

Tuesday evening the Players’ Club 
will give a concert at the New Jerusalem Church, Minton 


American Organ 


Tyne. Frederic Maxson, David E. Crozier and Philip 
Goepp being the organists heard on this occasion 
The latest movement on foot for the advancement of 


musical taste among children is a series of “concerts for 
young people” to be given at the Baker Building, on the 
following Saturday mornings, at 10:30 A. M.: November 17 
and 24, December 1, 8 and 15; January 5, 19; February 2, 
March 9, and Wednesday afternoon, March 20 
the of the better 


chamber music, sym- 


16 and 23; 
The 


understanding and 


with view 
enjoyment of 


If the subscription list warrants their 


concerts will be given 
phonies and operas 
E. Krehbiel will be engaged for February 23, 


on which morning he will give an illustrated talk on the 


so doing, H 


orchestra, in which he will be assisted by several members 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and at the final con- 








CLARA BUT 


(MRS. KENNERLEY RUMFORD). 


America 
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131 East Seventeenth St., New York. 
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cert. March 20, twenty members of the same organization, 
under the direction of Max Zach, will play examples of the 
musical forms studied during the winter 


DoMINGA LyncH SouDER. 


Its First Season. 


Bre School of Technique at 251 
York, has begun its first season 
of 
To a_ representative « 
J Miller, of the 
about “Technique.” She 

‘To the 
something dry, difhcult and uninteresting; 
ot 


New 


indica- 


Fifth 


with 


avenue, 
every 


tion success 


B 


interestingly 


Musicat Courter Miss 


sp »%ke most 


THE 


school, 


of 
head 


said in part: 


average mind the word “Technique” implies 


a weary, me 


chanical repetition tiresome exercises which never pro 


duce results proportionate to the time spent upon them. 


Years are spent in so-called study and still it is impossible 
pupils 


that 


to play any single composition well. Sometimes 


give up in despair because of a poor hand, thinking 


the difficulty lies th 
“When an athlete 


of h 


ere 


goes into training he brings the mus- 


highest state of development in a 


and 


he 


cles is hody to the 


short time by scientific exercise what could not be 


done in years by ordinary exercise thus accomplishes 


in a short time. So it should be with the hand and arm 


Phe 


ing; a training that has thought and reason back of every 


poorest hand can be made efficient with proper train 


exercise. Like a tool required to do fine work it must be 
put into perfect condition at once, and this can be done in 
a short time if all other practice is set aside and the mind 
concentrated upon it 

“It is a mental as well as a physical training, for every 
mechanical action has its beginning in the brain, and no 
amount of mechanical exercise without thought will ac 
complish anything. Studied in the right way, technique 


is as absorbing as any part of piano music. There will be 
fewer discouraged pupils and poor pianists when time is 


ven to the scientific training of the hand.” 


g! 


E, Presson Miller Pupils. 


HE time is arriving when to hear of these pupils is to 


ll singers far above the ordinary, 
Miller’s voi 


American 


know that they are a 
the Mr 


ital at 


such is result ce development 


of 


At the informal the Institute last 
Friday 
feature 
“Del 


llent 


rec 
five of his pupils s: 1 it proved a 
Miss 
Acqua” song beautifully 


Miss Ruth Bush 


songs, and t 


evening an¢ 


the 


ing 
of affair Pendleton sang the graceful 


was 
group 
1S lovely Miss 


and her coloratura ex 


ce was most het 


of three he voice quality 


Li 


George Mager 





ura Emile Edwards sang two songs by the recently dead 
l h ad 


true 


and her fine contralto voice was muc 


mired. Robert Siddle sang a Ries love song with ex 
pression, and Henri Barenblatt gave his “Sigurd” aria with 


authority—his high notes are exceptionally good 


Lotta Mills’ Engagements, 
Mills 


Liederkranz 


Miss the 


opening 


played with success at the 
last The 
Among Miss 


Lotta 
ot 


pianist 


the Society Saturday 


artist was recalled four times after her solo 


Mills’ 


with the 


most important for the winter is one 


Kneisel 


engagements 


Quartet. Last season Miss Mills played 


six times with this organization. 
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The “Hunting Mania x “After Old 
Fiddles. 


By George Gemunder. 
(Reprinted from last week’s Musical Courier Extra.) 


SSOCIATING the word “hunting” with _ fiddles 

A seems odd, but as used in the title to this subject I 

think I am justified in applying the term. 

There are certainly several ways to go “hunting.” To 
hunt generally means “to find” something, and that particu- 
lar something varies as to notions and hobbies or circum- 
stances. The wealthy in general can gratify a desire “to 
hunt,” whether for sport or knowledge, but many a wealthy 
“fiddle fancier” has hunted to gratify his hobby and is still 
disappointed and dissatisfied and is still hunting! 

The following narration may touch upon points relative 
to the subject of Old Fiddles that may have been quoted 
before, but I doubt whether in conjunction with its pur- 
pose. Many essays and alleged historical facts have been 
rehashed on the subject of “old fiddles,” but why “old 
fiddles” should have caused such a mania among the fiddle 
fanciers and lovers of the violin for hunting for them, I 
think has never been considered or properly explained. 

It will always remain a fact that the making of fine vio- 
lins belongs to the art class. History and actual produc- 
tions give us the assurance that Italy saw the art at its 
height, and many writers allege that with the death of the 
greater masters the art became extinct. This is merely 
au opinion of the writers upon which I will not comment 
further. Many works have been written on the violin, its 
masters, and when and where made, but not one coincides 
with the other as to data or actual facts. I have perused 
many of them in my time and find that all quote many 
theories and legends, but none give positive facts about 
the art. 

Such books have been read by many who have acquired 
a certain reverence for the master works and with the fine 
specimens still left in some fortunate hands. This gave 
the opportunity of seeing and hearing them and has also 
created the desire in the violin lover to possess one at 
some future time. 

When we look back to the time these fine instruments 
of the great masters were made, over 200 years ago, we 
must involuntarily wonder that there are still so many 
left as really are. Through the reverence created for the 
Italian school of violin making many writers alleged that 
only Italians made the first violins, and that the art was 
handed down by the great masters to only a few pupils, 
whose works later resembled their masters very closely, 
and many were bought as such. 

This may be so in a few instances, but very few, and 
taking it for granted it were so, how many violins could 
all the makers have made that are the recognized masters 
of the Italian school to-day? This is better left to the 
magination of the reader. 

Since the alleged extinction of the Italian schoo! many 
good imitators have lived in other countries and very close 
to the old masters have been their productions. This has 
stimulated the taste for ‘fine fiddles” to the present day, 
but up to fifty years ago America could show very few 
masterpieces, as the knowledge in this art was then in its 
infancy and Europe contained the best resources. 

Within the last years mentioned, however, music in 
\merica has wonderfully developed, as has also violin play- 
ing; the latter creating the demand for fine fiddles. Now 
begins the “hunt”! 

Through some renowned violin soloist introduced here 
on a concert tour, the pupil, amateur player and fancier 
hears and probably sees the specimen of an old master— 


which in sever 


instances the soloist actually possesses— 


and as time goes on his desire to also 30 possess an “Ttalian” 
= 


violin becomes a craze! The teacher or “professor” is 

then consulted and the “hunt” is commenced. In some 

cases, if the party wishing to buy is’ blessed with the 

“necessary cash” to purchase a masterpiece, several 

thousand dollars would not be questioned and it is 

bought. It now becomes a paramount question: “Where 
does the supply come from and how long can it last?” 

There are of course instances, and in most cases in 

Europe, that artists and fanciers die, or collections are 
broken up and sold on account of the death of the owner, 
when track of some specimens could be kept, and in this 
country, with the rapid stride in music, the love for 
the violin in this instance in particular, has advanced so 
quickly that it also educated the idea for fine violins 
enormously. What was the result? The few legitimate 
dealers were not always able to find them, i. e., the original 
specimens, so the teacher or “professor” took it upon 
himself ‘to hunt” for one for the pupil or fancier. 

Herein I will venture to say that I know of many in- 
stances personally where the teachers and alleged con- 
noisseurs would “hunt” up some old violin, immaterial 
where, and possibly find a good specimen of a later make 
than the Italian works, a good imitation, for instance, 
and knowing very well that the demand for fine violins 
was in its infancy, would dispose of the violin as “‘such” 
or “such” an Italian work, and the deluded purchaser, ig- 
norant of the deception, is happy at heart in at last 
possessing “one of those fine makes’’—his friend also be- 
comes inspired, and the case is repeated, possibly with 
the connivance of a disreputable dealer. I also know that 
many so-called leading musicians in this country have be- 
come real estate owners through the help of this lucrative 
channel! 

What other result did this “hunting” after old violins 
bring? Teachers or “professors” found it so much more 
profitable to sell violins to their pupils than to teach 
them, that many have established themselves as “dealers 
in fine old Cremona fiddles and their appurtenances”! 

Commenting on musicians who have within the last fif- 
teen years found it so lucrative to deal in “old fiddles” 
rather than follow their career as violinists, I will venture 
to illustrate some cases. In New York city, Chicago and 
Boston I have met certain violinists who, having experi- 
enced the results obtained through their influence when 
teachers, have sold violins as “Cremonas” with an effron- 
tery that would make the old legitimate dealer blush w th 
shame, causing, in fact, many other such musician dealers 
to spring up like mushrooms all over the country. Their 
systems of influencing the craze for Italian violins, of 
course, vary. The same applies as to how they became 
“connoisseurs.” In one large Western city I have seen 
and carefully examined a display of “old fiddles,” pur- 
porting to be “this” or “that” (the dealer or expert form- 
erly was a violin player and teacher). The unsuspecting 
public and lovers of the fiddle see the unique display of 
decrepit has beens of certain alleged makes in all forms 
of disability. Marks and tickets to lure the innocent to 
the extraordinary chance to buy are displayed for attrac- 
tion with marvelous prices attached, emphasizing also in 
particular the alleged specific Italian make. 

For the sake of philanthropy the whole lot ought to be 
distributed among the poor for kindling a breakfast fire 
and so save many an unsuspecting innocent “old fiddle 
hunter” his good money. But, still, in this very place you 
will find the “hunter” after the impossible, and later prob- 
ably prove one of the kind who, after having made the 
purchase, will not admit that he has been duped, even when 
abundantly proven to him. 

In an Eastern city, during my travels, I called on a “‘mu- 
sician dealer” in old fiddles (formerly a second violin player 
in an orchestra and also a teacher). The same conglomera- 
tion of “hospital” subjects was to be seen, but heaven knows 
whence they came! To further verify my argument on this 
“hunting” mania for “old fiddles,”” New York can certainly 


claim a distinction, having brought many a “hunter” here 
to grief. Court records will prove that through the mach 
inations of these ‘“‘mushroom musician dealers” many of 
our good artists and amateurs have been victimized through 
their mania to acquire a fine old fiddle. Going back to the 
alleged origin of this collecting fancy, many writers speak 
of a “Tarisio” who, I think, is unjustly blamed by some 
for starting this habit. Whoever read about Tarisio will 
agree that he without doubt studied the art some, and par 
ticularly ‘the people.” 

Before me I have a copy of THe Musica Courier 
Extra of September 8, 1900. Under the heading ot 
“Thoughts and Afterthoughts” is a comment on “Old 
Violins Again.” I will frankly say that is expresses much 
that is true, and I coincide in many points with the able 
writer—excepting the unjust comment on Vuillaume, o1 
Paris. The article speaks of the collecting of old violins 
&c., and brings in Tarisio and his “pack”; but unjustly 
calls Vuillaume the “P. T. Barnum of violin makers and 
dealers,” and also states: “Among his many good qual 
ities there was a large capacity of humbug!” 

I don’t think that the writer would have quoted the 
above had he known who Vuillaume was and what he ac 
complished. To him we all are very much indebted. The 
comment admits that he “successfully imitated the old 
masters, &c.,”’ and that is enough to warrant that he was 
the artist, and only an artist is able, with good and hard 
study, to accomplish what he did. To him the present 
violin making generation owes all for the resurrection of 
the old school. The few of his pupils that may still be 
living (Vuillaume having died in 1874) no doubt have 
given to their followers the same inspiration 

I will modestly refer to the memory of my departed 
father (died January, 1899), the well-known violin maker 
of Astoria, N. Y., who left Vuiliaume in 1846, and living in 
America since that time, was known in both hemispheres 
and recognized as an authority and expert, held Vuillaume 
as a great master. Vuillaume, who had the opportunity 
to see, handle or repair and buy the finest specimens of 
Italian masters, was an absolute authority in that line, 
and so recognized. His knowledge in knowing where the 
finest specimens were was so great that many unfortunate 
competitors, also artists, fearing his presence at a sale 
would afterward denounce him for intrigue, when later 
it was discovered the violins were bought for Vuillaume 
at any price. Why? Simply, the people wanted them 
and he had to “hunt” for them 

But these opportunities are over, excepting perchance 
some of our wealthiest fanciers don’t hesitate on price 
I read a comment not long ago of a celebrated “Strad” 
having been sold. The “Wilhelmj Strad’’! Here is an ex 
ample for the “old violin hunter.” If violins on that 
order of the Italian masters can be had and you can pay 
for them, by all means do so. But how many “Strads” are 
there existing like that one? I am proud to say I have 
handled many of the well-known “Strads” in conjunction 
with my father during his sixty years’ activity among vio 
lins, both from Europe and this country, and will can 
didly say never could one of the “grand old masters’ 
works surpass the “Wilhelmj Strad.” I am speaking 
from the point of a perfect example of “Strad.” 

Perfect in workmanship, detail of finish, finest preserva 
tion, and most remarkable of all, its tone! Never have I 
heard a “Strad” or any other “old Italian master violin” 
that had the resistance for tone production, quality of tone 
even throughout its register and combined with brilliancy. 
I understand $10,000 was paid for it. That price is not 
too much when an article of the same kind cannot be du 
plicated. 

These violins have unquestionably inspired the great 
“hunt” for others, but, alas! where are they? Under the 
lock and key of some collector or wealthy amateur 

Another point regarding old fiddles)s How many of 
them are fit for solo work? Before me I have an “ad” 
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of a “Western musician expert” for a mtisi¢e hoiise claim- 
ing to have a large line of “old fiddles to be sold” on ae 
count of return of expert from Etirope with another large 
assortment of incoming specimens, “all solo violins,” from 
$60 up! Woe be to otir good European conioisseufs who 
allow these “annual pilgrimages,” depleting their already 
empty territory of “fire spécimeiis”! Continually “hunt 
ing” after discarded “mongrel fiddles” is their work, and 
then the goods are perpetrated on our unsuspecting Ameri 
can musical public. Oh, how true is the old adage of the 
late P. T. Barnum: “The people want to be humbugged!” 


How could this and that alleged expert travel in the 

small territory of Europe every season and come back 

with “trunks full” of “fine specimens’? Is the love for 

the art degenerating in Europe? Not much! We all 
i. ¢., the initiated—know better! 


Many students in America go to Europe every year to 
study and with the hope that some day they wi!l make a 
“find” of their They certainly can 
find some fine specimens owned by people who well know 


lavorite instrument 


their value, but the yearly “pilgrim miusician-dealer,” who 
expects to pay the least and hoodwink our people here, 
certainly cannot pay the price asked for the “old masters” 
and make the tremendous profit they expect 


Many individual wealthy collectors and amateurs are 


‘hunting” all over Europe, and are ever ready to pay 
more for them than any dealer will or can do, and of this 
the well informed holders of such master works are well 


informed Nevertheless, with all the disappointments 
some of our buyers have undergone by paying dearly for 
hesitate to seek to 


fearing they will belittle them 


something misrepresented here, they 


recover for the imposition, 


selves in the eyes of others. I know of several such cases 
' 


and particularly of one wealthy gentleman in Boston and 
} 


1e latter had acquired about 


inother in a Western city l 


hfty instruments in his collection and all bought upon his 
own judgment and fancy He thought he was a con- 
noisseur, having acquired his experience from books on 
the old masters. Many thousands of dollars were foolishly 


spent during his “hunting” period before he became con 


vinced by good advice from here and abroad that he was a 


good thing” for several our dealers here in alleged 


Cremona fiddles 


The reader may ask: “Through whom and how am I to 


know whether I get such an instrument or not?” Let your 


common sense dictate you to inquire for the honest, legit 


mate dealer of standing in his profession, just as you would 
for-any other legitimate and honest article, and you will 
be on the right track. The craze which has taken hold of 


so many alleged connoisseurs in “hunting” for old fiddles 


has caused this influx of unscrupulous dealers, and the more 
our “fiddle fancier” or “fiddle crank” is skirmishing around 
or “hunting” for supposed bargains, the longer will the 
market be supplied with “fake and mongrel fiddles.” 

The greatest mistake our “hunting for old fiddle” pe: 
ple make is in thinking that all the specimens of even th 
great masters must be good! Alas! how many are intact 
or serviceable for concert work? All well informed ex 
perts know that at the time of the great masters they 
were in an epoch of uncertain development, hence those 


different models and graduations, which each and every 
master underwent in experiments to obtain best results 
Many fine looking specimens are worthless to a _ per- 


former, but through the reverence created by the many 
theories and stories expounded by writers, the “hunters” 
master makes overlook that fact, and in most 
“At last it is 


genuine it must be good in tone also! 


after these 


cases say: I have one!” and think because 


I will recall an instance where some of oiir best violin 
ists made the mistake. During Wieniawski’s visit 
here, many years ago, his attention was drawn to a fine 
collection of master fiddles owtied by an amatetir collector 
in Bréoklyn [ 
a “Strad,” which I personally knew very well; he thought 
he could better himself with another violin, thinking, as 
so many He ac 
cordingly selected a beautiful Joseph Guarnerius, which 


saine 
Though possessing a very fair specimen of 


do. a collector generally has the best 
sounded very well in a room, and he paid a large sum tor 
it. After the returned the 
demanded his money again, as the violin did not fulfill the 
requirements for a large hall. And justly so! I 

The violin was weak, but of pleasing 


next concert he violin and 


remem 
ber the case well 

quality. Here we 
Guartierits it was stipposed to be fine in 


have it again. Becatise it was 4@ 


all respects 
This same violin was later sold with others to 4 collector 
Hartford. 

fanati¢s through constant searching books for 
“hunting” 


in 

Others, 
information to acquite the knowledge for the 
of old fiddles, will insist that all works of a certain maker 
must look exactly alike in every respect, like the one they 
perhaps at ofie time saw, of read a description of, forgetting 
that it is an absoltite impossibility for any living maker 
(or was for a past master in violin making) to have made 
two violins alike. Beware of the maker who asserts that 


he can do so. Some of these fanatic “hunters” even carry 
rules in their pockets, and should they happen to come 


across a fine violin in imitation of a certain master work 
and the measurements should accidentally be correct in his 
idea in certain points, that settles it, it must be genuine: 
because the one he saw and measured or was so described 


in a book of a certain noted violin corresponded to it 


Others again are “hunting” after certain violins of mas 
ters that have been given a name as “Messie,” “Dolphin,” 


&c 


, by their respective owners, or were once owned by cet 


tain distinguished people, who care nothing for the pur 
chase price, much less whether they are intact or not, but 
only desire to say, “I own it.” 

An amusing incident happened recently after the death 


el 


of a noted Hungarian violinist, who died suddenly on the 
Pacific 


“Stradivarius,” 


was generally believed he possessed a 
death the widow sold it 
Middle West and onc 


and both feel proud 


Coast It 


and after his 


Now, two violinists, one in the in the 
East, 


in 


are claiming to have bought it, 


famous “Strad"’ once owned by a famous 


the 


linist 


possessing a 
knowing ones and experts know the 


“Strad”! 


violinist, while 


deceased vi never owned a 
ago New York had 
] 


brought against a dealer 


Some years some tamous Cz 


in its courts by artists an 
During the 
the honor 


the 


violins 


had 


on 


others ior misrepresenting certain 


examination of experts (of which I also 
stand 
abe 


or not 


posi 
How 


leave 


to be a retained member), a violin maker 


when shown a certain violin, to test his knowledge ut 
violins—asked whether it was a genuine Italian 


after a critical examination said: “He would not be 


ve about the violin, but the varnish was genuine! 


he violin 


1 


cannot be genuine and the varnish can | 


the reader to ponder upon. I cite this case to show with 


what intelligence even alleged violin makers are blessed 
What wonder is it also that so many are still on the 
“hunt” for old fiddles, when we notice how this nobl 
art has deteriorated, particularly in America 

Many alleged violin makers have sprung up in the past 


Men 


machinists, 


fifteen years like mushrooms all over the country 


who formerly were watchmakers, 


&c., and fancied the violin as a pleasure, gradually drifted 


carpenters, 











MR. LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Manager the CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, has the honor to announce 


into the making of fiddles, and to-day many even have 
the nerve to claim their works “equal to the best Italian”! 

In this I do not blame the “hunters” for their 
but afford to 
possess a fine specimen of the rare master works I most 


instance 


mania, will say if I could not acquire of 


certainly would prefer a fine made, properly constructed 


healthy violin made by one of the several good, able and 
honest Icgitimate violin makers in this world that have 
made the art a life study 
~ 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Prograitis. 
[THURSDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER & 
Overture, The Rotman Carnival, op. 9 Berlioz 
Concerto for piano, in E miinor Dohnanyi 
Scherzo, in A major. op. 45 Cat! Goldmark 
(First time.) 
Symphony No. 5, in E minor, From the New 
W orld, op. 95 Dvorak 
Soloist, Ernst Dohnany 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 10 
Overture to Euryanthe Weber 
Aria, Traum Konig Raft 
Suite, Esclarmonde Massenet 
Adriane’s Aria, from Rienzi Wagner 
Symphony No. 5, C minor, op. 67 Beethoven 
Soloist, Gertrude May Stein 
Chere will always be an intermission of ten minutes 
before the symphony The soloists this season will be 
Aus der Ohe, Dohnanyi, Godowsky, Kneisel, Loeffler and 


Hugo Becker 


Strauss in Montreal. 

















O* the occasion of their concert given in the Mon 
treal Academy on October 25 Eduard Strauss 
and his orchestra won the approbation of music critics 
as the ensuing reproductions illustrate 
* * That Eduard Strauss 1 genius there un be no room for 
d bt, and the best proof of it was in the excellent result obtained 
from his orchestra and the importance of his own compositions 
and arrangements of he work The rchestra consis f er 
forty pieces, and a more perfect nt mn it we d be difficult 
get. Composed : cked musiciar it is in technical skil 
n balance of art and in the beaut f tone f the va n 
iments, practically above criticism rhe strings are most beau 
tiful and play as thougl ne instrument The French horns are ex 
site nd the r ur ually good; but all the members are 
good that it is almost invid specify any one ir ular 
It is in the ensemlt wever k und ge " Mr 
S ss ne t M Star. ( € ¢ , 
° The nuance fa maste F por ene 1 single 
nstrument, the intelligent unity f perfect techn ese r me 
f the qualities which Eduard Strauss is developed in s vik 
nd ‘cellos It is the ection in de and the de a f the 
effect btained, w make ‘ ra peri in ke 
rgar tion we kr r F f e water Mor ul Herald 
Om be 6. 190K 
Meyn-Agnew Nuptials. 
Heinrich Meyn, the popular baritone, will wed Miss 
Mary Agnew next Wednesday, November 7, at 3 o'clock 
at the Church of the Ascension, Fifth avenue and Tenth 


street 


. 


a tournée in the United States and -Canada by the 


GODOWSKY, 


A PIANIST WITHOUT A PEER. 


a SEE MANAGEMENT: CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 


13 & 15 West 28th Street, NEW YORK. 


RUSSIAN 
PIANIST 


STEINWAY PIANO USED. 








“SCHERHEY. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. | 


Combined Ital an-French-German Method. 
CHURCH, CONCERT, ORATORIO, OPERA. | 


Studio: 700 PARK AVENUE, Cor. 73d St.,. NEW YORK. 
Telephone; Seventy-ninth, 1152. | 





Dr. MEDINA-FERRER. 


School for Vocal Culture. 


Years of exhaustive research into the 
best methods of vocal training, combined 
with an accurate knowledge of the anat- 
omy and physiology of the larynx, have 
enabled him to perfect a common sense 


method. 
STUDIO: 


Nos. 30 & 32 West 15th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY, 





MARGUERITE 


REELING - NORRI 





CONTRALTO. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address care of MUSICAL COURIER, or 


THE CLIFTON, 52d St. and Lexington Ave., City, 
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Sims Reeves Dead. 


IMS REEVES, the English tenor, died last Thursday 

at Worthing, Sussex, at the age of seventy-eight. 

A little country church of a Kentish village, still 
taining its rural simplicity, though within an easy walk of 
Woolwich Arsenal and London’s southeastern suburbs, 
preserves a tradition that Sims Reeves, England’s greatest 
He was born at 


re- 


tenor, was its organist in his boyhood. 


Shooters Hill, Kent, October 21, 1822, and early displayed 
such musical talent that, under the fostering care of his 
father, who placed him in the charge of H. Calcott for 


harmony and John Cramer for the piano, he was not only 
a master of the but proficient with the oboe, bas- 
soon, cello and violin before he fifteen. But nature 
had endowed the North Cray organist with the exceptional 
He was trained 


organ, 
was 


gift of a tenor voice of exquisite quality. 
at first as a baritone, and he first made an appearance as a 
public singer at a theatre in Newcastle-on-Tyne, in 1839. 
singing, fashion, between the acts. Three 
years later he was engaged by Macready to sing at Drury 
“As You Like It,” and was a member of the same 
company as Miss Clara Novello. 

Sensible, lack of the necessary artistic 
culture and resolute to attain the summit of his profession, 
Reeves sought in Paris and Milan full technical 
training, studying first under Bordogni and in Italy under 
the Bayetti. The stage of La 
Scala was opened to him, and his success in the part of 
was instantaneous 


as was then the 
Lane in 
however, of a 
Sims 


Mazzucato and maestro 


Edgardo, in “Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
with the critical Milanese. 
his début at Drury Lane, 
Jullien, with Berlioz 
in his favorite part of Edgardo, 
less than a triumph, and thenceforward he ranked as the 
first of English tenors, to the last fifty 
years has approached, with the exception of Edward Lloyd, 
and that only in the field of oratorio. For many years no 
provincial festival was considered complete unless Sims 
Reeves was there to take the of Handel, 
Haydn or Mendelssohn. 

As an artist Sims Reeves stood out persistently for those 


Returning to England in 1847, 
the 
cqnductor, 


under management of as 


was nothing 


whom none in 


favorite arias 


unrivaled 
In the opening 
career at Milan he once refused to sing owing to a 


privileges which the possession of an voice 


might be considered to confer on him. 
of his 
throat trouble, and though a squad of gendarmes carried 
him off from his-house to La Scala, 
So frequent in his latter years did the disappointments to 
was himself a sufferer. 


He never acquired the great fortune which lay within his 


he remained obdurate. 


the public become that Sims Reeves 


grasp and his old age was spent in comparative poverty. 
fo the surprise of his friends, he married in 1895 Miss 
LLuccomba, and started on a singing tour through Aus- 


tralia 3ankruptcy left him witho ut means, and only a 


civil pension of $500 granted by Queen Victoria in the 
spring of this year saved from utter destitution the aged 
singer. 








Charlotte Maconda. 


N November 7, Charlotte Maconda, the celebrated so- 
O prano, will appear as principal soloist at the big St. 
Louis Festival. This beautiful singer is one of the most 
successful artists in this country to-day, and there is no 
doubt that she will score a triumph before one of the 
largest audiences at the musical festival. 

Trained under the best masters in America, she stands in 


a class by herself. Her entire musical education was re- 








CHARLOTTE MACONDA. 


and her successes prove that in 
to be found 


ceived in 
America we have 
anywhere in the world. 

Madame Maconda is a coloratura but 
quality of her medium register enables her to sing songs 
singers of her class. 


this country, 
the best teachers of voice 
singer, the rich 
and arias not usually attempted by 
The authority with which she sings oratorio always calls 
forth unstinted praise, and her lieder interpretation is par- 
ticularly charming. 

Always in the middle of a note she produces a flute-like 
tone that ‘is most pleasing to the ear. When the quality 
of her voice is considered it is really remarkable to note 
She sustains high F 


the compass of her voice. above the 


staff with apparent ease and urtistic surety, and in numbers 





requiring a high voice she is especially strong. She is a 
great favorite among the festival associations, as well as 
the symphony orchestras and large musical organizations. 
and her manager, Loudon G. Charlton, has already booked 
her for a considerable number of important engagements, 
including some in Indianapolis, Columbus, Cincinnati, New 
Haven, Boston, Nashville, &c. 

Her fame reaches from shore to shore, and there are few 
musical people in this country who have not heard of the 
representative American coloratura soprano. The Cincin- 
nati Tribune speaks of her as follows after her success at 
the big Saengerfest last year: 


Charlotte Maconda sang the “Bell Song,” from “‘Lakmé,” as only 
an artist of her fine proportions can do. She has a coloratura so- 
prano voice that seems to be adapted to all the requirements and 


demands that can be made of it. Her command of embellishment 
has apparently no limit. Her tones are musical 


endowed 


velvet 


That 


and soft as 


and yet they are with remarkable carrying power 


was demonstrated last night in the vast hall, where her voice 
reached every nook and corner. Another remarkable quality of her 
voice is its purity of intonation. She was effective till the close, 
when she reached high D (above the staff) with the greatest of 
ease, 


“Mad Scene” from “Lucia” 


powerful and convincing, and is one of her principal num- 


Her work in the is especially 


bers. In describing this work, the Portland Daily Adver- 
tiser says: 

Charlotte Maconda sang the “Mad Scene” from “Lucia” and car 
ried her audience by storm. She has a pleasing presence, and her 
clear, forceful soprano is a delight. Her execution of the dainty 
music, with flute obligato, was thoroughly admirable. Other artists 
of perhaps greater fame have sung this same selection here, but no 


one with more instant success. She was so enthusiastically ap 


plauded that she was forced to repeat the Finale, receiving at the 


close a repetition of the ovation with which she was at first greeted 


Since the festival began, nothing has given greater pleasure 





Francis Fischer Powers Resumes. 


R. POWERS arrived from his month's rest, 

ing upon his very 
Kansas City, 
parts of the country. 


follow 
successful season of teaching at 
when he had nearly 100 pupils from various 
Several of his best summer pupils 
and his lesson book is 


will continue with him here, already 


well filled. 

On the way East he gave a series of concerts and song 
recitals, everywhere meeting with the greatest imaginable 
success, for there is not a city of any size but has its en 
thusiastic Powers pupils. In all case crowded houses were 
the rule, and the reception given this singer and teacher 
was hearty in the extreme. 

Mr. Powers’ plans for the season will soon be an 


nounced—enough for the present that he starts with prob 
ably as large a class as any New York teacher, all eager 
for the six months’ season which Mr. Powers devotes to 
the metropolis. 

Frederick Johnson is as usual Mr. Powers’ right hand 
man, and the many who have doings with him are glad to 


see Johnson in his old place, as of yore. 








Dr. PAUL KLENGEL, 


Conductor GERMAN LIEDERKRANZ. 
Coaching in OPERA and ORATORIO, 
Interpretation of GERMAN LIEDER, 
HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 


Studio: (60 East 7ist Street, NEW YORK. 
CHARLES 


HUMPHREY 


3631 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. ——TENOR. 


CLARENCE B. SHIRLEY 


TENOR. 
Concert and Oratorio. 











For Terms, Dates, &c., address 


The Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 131 East 17th St., New York. 


Personal address: 218 Tremont St., Boston. 


Pianoferte 
Recitals 


KAHMS 


and other 
Modern 
Composers. 





Mr. ARTHUR WHITING, 


Address M. E. DORMAN, 246 Fifth Ave., New York, 


For Terms, Dates and Programs 





WILLIAM H 


DIRECTOR 


SHERWOOD 
MUSIC 
SCHOOL, 


CHICAGO. 


SHERWOOD 


America’s Greatest Pianist. 


CONCERTS, 
RECITALS. 


C. F. KING, 
MANAGER, 
5 East (4th Street, 
NEW YORK. 








Catalogues mailed free. 


MICHIGAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


DETRO'T. 


ALL BRANCHES CORPS OP 
OP MUSIC, ALBERTO JONAS, Director. TWENTY-BIGHT 
LANGUAGES, Heads of Departments: ALBERTO JONAS, Piano; ELSA von GRAVE- JONAS, Piano; EMINENT 
BLOCUTION. MAURICE de VRIES, Voice ; HENRI ERN, Violin ; F.L. ag "Cello; N. J. COREY, INSTRUCTORS. 
Organ; JEAN Van der VELPEN, Harmony, Coun it, Composition. 


Address F. L. ABEL, Secretary. 





The Associate School of Music 


is what its name implies+the co-operation of 
of eminent Specialists to the end of affording 
a perfect system of training for students 
and teachers. 





Specia! Courses in Voice, Theory and Sight Singing ; 
Piano, Organ and Violin. 
Director of the Vocal Department 


Principal Pianoforte Department. 
Director Violin Instruction 


H. W. GREENE, 
Miss CAIA AARUP, 
MAX KARGER, 





A COPY OF 1900 PROSPECTUS MAILED ON REQUEST. 


Apvpress H. W. GREENE, President, 


489 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 











Oct. 15 to Nov. 15, New England States, 
Nov. 15 to Dec. 15, Eastern States. 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON 


Has the honor to announce an extended Tour, SEASON 1900-1901, 
of the eminent American Contralto 


Ratbarine fisk, 


IN ORATORIO, CONCERT AND SONG RECITAL. 





Dec. 15 to Jan. 15, Southern States. 
Jan. 15 to Feb. 15, Western States, 





Tour now booking. For terms and dates address 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 
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FRANCE. 


HE Grand Opera celebrated on October 6 a very 
curious jubilee, the 300th anniversary of the first 
performance of the first opera. The first opera— 
that is, the first work that can be considered as 





belonging to the class—was the “Eurydice,” of 
Peri, to words by Rinuccini, and it first made its appear- 
ance on any stage on the marriage ot Henry IV. of France 
and Marie de Medicis. 

It was only at the end of the sixteenth century that 
music, the greatest of the arts, joined the procession of 
the Renaissance, which had commenced its onward march 
in the plastic arts 100 years before. The Florentines pro- 


claimed the doctrine that music was not an absolute art, 
self-dependent, but that it must be united with poetry and 
drama if it is to attain its highest development. The same 
principle was invoked by Gluck in his preface to “Paris 
et Héléne.” 

It is remarkable that the engraved score was published 
in 1600. 

oo SD 

At the last examination-at the Conservatoire there was, 
it may be remembered, a bit of a row about a young lady 
obtaining the grand prize, when in the opinion of most 
An 


Conservatoire 


of the people present she certainly did not deserve it 
protest the the 
lately on the début of a tenor, M 


other against decisions of 


took place new Rou 


seliére. He was enthusiastically applauded and repeatedly 
He owed his triumph quite as 
the 


called before the curtain 
the fact that he 
as to the 


much to had been turned down by 
charm of his voice 
oo SD 


Loud complaints are made about the wicked enchanter 
It is perhaps 


Conservatoire 


Grau and his beguilement of Mlle. Breval 
just a time for Breval to come to that refuge of the poor 
America, for Mlle 


replaced her as Chimene in the totst performance of the 


and oppressed, Louise Grandjean, who 


“Cid,” had a very great success. She had never played the 
part before, but she showed herself a great singer and a 
great actress. and the audience applauded, encored and 
recalled 

Breval’s departure is a loss to the opera. The baritone 


take a 
tenor, also takes a holiday, and Delmas is preparing to 


Renand will vacation of four weeks, Alvarez, the 


visit this happy land 
oo SD 
M. Carré, of the Opéra Comique, has just officially re- 
ceived, “with great pleasure and great hopes,” a new opera 
words by Catulle Mendés 


in four acts, “La Carmelite,” 


Raynaldo Hahn is the writer of the music. 


oo SD 
The model of the monument to be erected to the memory 
of César Franck has been transferred to a committee 


charged to decide what spot it must occupy in the Square 


Sainte Clotilde It consists of an important piece of 


architecture, a portion of a religious edifice of the Middle 
Ages, with a central bay between two turrets and a group 
of figures, the genius of sacred music inspiring César 
Franck, who is seated at the organ. composing. 


oOo D> 


Lassalle, who a year or so ago abandoned the operatic 


for business, has returned to his first love, music, 


It is 


Stage 


and founded a musical and dramatic school in Paris 


to be not only a school, but a little lyric theatre. Accord- 
ing to M. Lassalle’s professions, French composers will 
write pieces for the pupils, which will be staged and played 


with orchestra; thus composers will have a chance to show 


their mettle, as well as singers. Other innovations and 
marvels are also promised. 
oo SD 
A kind of symposium has been held in the columns of 
the Figaro, under the title of “The Conquests of the 


Century Music,” in which many of the leading musicians 


express their opinions. Gailhard, of the Grand Opera, 


tells a pretty fairy tale which entitles him to be ranked 
He relates that in 
but 


want to 


with the most ingenious story tellers 
1892 he obtained permission to produce the “Ring.” 
Constans, then Prime “You 
go through with it; all right, but begin with ‘Lohengrin.’ 
I will be responsible for the streets, you look after the 
The that the anarchists 
were going to make a hostile demonstration, so he boldly 
himself. 


Miniister, remarks: 


auditorium.” manager learned 
called on the leading anarchist and announced 
“M. Gailhard, of the Opéra.” The anarchist looked sur- 
prised. ‘Why do you intend to hiss ‘Lohengrin’? It is 
a beautiful work, which you will applaud when you know 


it better. But why do you, an anarchist, an enemy of all 


governments and all boundaries, do the work of the 
nationalists? Art, like anarchy, has no country.” This 
Gallic bit of claptrap was too much for the anarchist 


Gailhard gave him a reserved seat, and at the end of the 
performance found him applauding lustily and complain 
miserables who hissed 

oo SD 
M. Marty thought that the influence of M 


ing ot some 


Antoine and 
the Theatre Libre had been excessive. Opera and realism 
cannot go together. Opera must be conventional ‘But 
I will not be interviewed.” 
oOo SD 
Guilmant. the organist, said that progress lay in adopt 

ing the polyphonic style, the degrees being: 

Diatonic polyphony, as in Palestrina; 

Chromatic polyphony, as in Bach and Beethoven ; 

Omnitonic polyphony, as in Richard Wagner 
is a noble word 


oo SD 


Rousseau does not fear any reaction against polyphony, 


“Omnitonic” 


not even that of Wagner. The artist is the only judge of 
the means he must employ to produce emotion. What is 
complex to-day will be commonplace to-morrow. To the 


question, “Are we better musicians than our fathers?” he 
replied, "ae." 


oOo SD 
Bourgault-Ducoudray becomes poetical He calls 
modern orchestration “the sonorous robe whose magic 
splendor recalls the flashes and iridescent hues of an 
enamel.” Instrumental polyphony, by its incomparable 


VICTOR 


flexibility, gives unlimited power to symphonic develop- 
ment, 
*Yet,” he 
the ideal, 
the 


adds, “with such ministers at the command of 


where is the idea? It wanes as technic waxes 
Let young school create a new school by drawing 


nobler inspiration from the ‘eternal fountain of popular 


melody.” 
oOo SD 


That bright little bouffe “M’'zelle Carabin” is 


going to be produced in Russia. 


opera 


Some of Flavie Van den Hende’s Press Notices, 








Possibly the artist who seemed to please most was Miss Van den 
Hende, the ‘cellist. She is decidedly the best rd in Galveston 
While, of course she cannot play as powerfully. as some of the 
male artists we have listened to here, yet in finish and purity of 
tone she excels them, and last night the Gavotte by Gabr.el Marie 
was played by request from numerous people in the audience. 
Galveston (Tex.) Tribune, December 20, 18908 

Mile. Flavie Van den Hende cellist, stranger here, rendered a 
larantelle with a great dea { spirit, while her second mber showed 
her to be a thorough mistress of her difficult instrument Boston 
Herald 

The ‘cellist, Miss Flavie Van den Hende, a young Be'gian, dis 
played talent and technic of a igh order her tone is rich and 
vibrant and her playing characterized by intense yet refined feeling 
and expression In response to a hearty enc re she played with 
fine effect the “Simple Aveu f Thome ( umbus (Ohio) State 
Journal, April 16, 1899. 

A very attractive young lady was Miss Van den Hende, artistically 
gowned in silk of a delicate blue shade, wit corsage cut to regu 

n full dress brevit Her arms were bare, except for a slender 
strip f fabric over the point of the shoulder, as gloves are m 
sible with the r How ese flimsy straps maintained their 
position through the evolutions of the swaying arms while she was 
xing cadenzas and arpeggios out of the obedient instrument, 
led the attention of a part of her audience with her music 
den Hende was very cordially received by the audience 

july encored at both of her appearances All her numbers 

were given with great accuracy and minute attention t the form 

f the compositions Detroit Tribune, April 29, 1809 


May Billings Engaged. 


Miss Billings has been engaged as soloist of Trinity 


Congregational Church, Orange, N. J. This ts an ex- 
cellent che if and the preterence tor Miss.Bill ngs is espe 
ially complimentary in view of the fact that there were a 
score of applicants. Her voice is of most sympathetic 
quality and makes friends for her at once 

She studied with Miss Bissel 

Tamagno. 
Following Patti’s example, Tamagno has built at his 


h all 


It was opened by a 


villa at Varese a model theatre, wit the latest improve 


ments in scenery, lighting, &« 


performance conducted by Campanari, in which Tamagno 
took part, a sisted by Madames De Frate and Tiziaro and 
MM. Beltrami and De Grazia 


HARRIS, 


Vocal Training. 
The Art of Singing in All Its Branches. 





STUDIO: THE ALPINE, 55 West 33d Street, NEW YORK. 
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OPERATIC TENOR, TEACHER OF SINGING. 
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RESIDENCE: No. 2 WEST 104th STREET. 
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. SCHOOL OF 
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IN AMERICA. 


DIRECTRESS 
AND FOUNDER, 


PROF. LESCHETIZKY'’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna ; also Concert Pianiste. 


CARNEGIE HALL, 


Address Communications: 147 W. Bighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 


LESCHETIZK Y—“ Mme. Wienzkowska’s success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.” 7 
PADEREW SKI—“ Mme. Wienzkowska is a finished pianiste and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a complete 


knowledge of her art.” 


HANS RICHTER—"I consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste. and a representative of a most solid school.” 
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Review of Music Recently Copy- 
righted. 


Capriccio, Op. 24, by Adolf Schuppan. 


=4 HE new capriccio for piano by Adolf Schuppan 

= a)" might well be named “‘pathétique.” It is 
dramatic in greater part, but cannot be called 

tragic, as it begins in A minor and ends in 


The opening measures, forming an 
are decidedly tragic. The first 
indicates the spirit of the entire 
intr which are so full of notes 
as to catise the first part of the piece to appear lengthy: 


pe fe 
ra 
e c 


A major 
introduction, however, 
measure, which follows, 


oduction of seven measures, 





$ gi a4 


x 
= 
= 


a 


minor theme 


thie 
which follows, and which is a superb expression cf keen, 


This introduction tis for 


prepares 


yet gtand and noble sorrow: 
A*inpe —§ 
zi = — I 
S SS tS i = = 
a. aa 
° 1H Ta Boa e 
=¥ > , 2" Oe s* * ° 
\fter this the principal theme of the composition is 
announced by the left hand, and subsequently taken up 
by the right in a three-part imitation. This theme is so 
interwoven in the rest of the composition as to be most 


always heard in part if not in whole. The rhythm of its 


its 
of 


second is often used as an accompaniment to 


contrapuntal genius 
unmistakably. 
is the theme itself 


part 
and the real 


shown 


first, and vice versa, 


ine 


composer is here most 


The 


Of a 


most interesting part, however, 
most unique in its 


first 


Russian flavor it seems, and is 


peculiar melody and rhythm. It is given below as 


announced in the left hand part: 


this uncouth barbaric 
the 


however, 


It will be difficult to imagine 
movement, 
the return 


Allegro risoluto” 


melody as being played “dolce” in next 


but to be followed, by 
the tragic 
in A major with rushing octaves and scales in irregular 


in 


so it is, soon 


{ 
( 


and a final dramatic ending * 


groups of fours, fives, sixes and sevens, terminating 


ur chords ‘ff largamente.” 
It is doubtful whether this composition would be fully 
It of 


a delight to the serious piano 


appreciated on first hearing is one those works 


stu- 
reading. The 
unrestrained 


which will always be 
each 
the 


settled melancholy 


beauties at 


first, 


dent, revealing new new 
acute, 


of 


successive stages oi grief 


bursts; then the more resignation, 


followed by a barbaric roughness as indicated by the last 
theme—form a complete evolution. Then the very un- 
couthness changes to a softening and soothing influence 
which finally brings relief, as suggested in the dignified 
but not yet joyful major ending. 

Barjansky, Sonate No. 3, Op. 12. 

The Piano Sonata in E minor by Adolf Barjansky 
published by Breitkopf & Hartel, as is the capriccio just 
reviewed, and like the former composition it contains a 
dramatic introduction most stiring and impressive, in 
which the effect is intensified by the doubling of the chords 
in the right hand part by left hand: 


is 











Like the last composition, also, this dramatic introduc- 
all, prepares us for the first 
though not worth remember- 
There is the 
in different 
“coda” or 


tion, ten long measures in 
theme. It is a good theme, 
ing, and the second theme is in C major. 
usual repeat, after which the themes occur 
keys, then in the original keys, leading to the 
“finale.” 

It is in the second part of the first movement that Mr. 
Barjansky shows the weak point of his musical writing. 

This appears in his inability to mold his material into 
contrapuntal shapes. After the announcement of the 
themes, and the repeat, the real kernel of the music should 
found. Here the may elaborate as he 
pleases, bound by no particular form of writing. There 
is full scope for the play of imagination and constructive 
and one might safely turn to the develop- 
of a sonata even 


be composer 


genius here, 
ment or fantasia in the fi 
without examining the rest of the composition, 
the merits of the composer by this test alone. 

are to be elaborated Mr. Barjansky 
seventh 


first movement 


and judge 


Wherever the themes 
writes a of arpeggios 
chords in various keys, or sometimes thirds appear in both 
hands, contrary he repeats one 
figure a number of times, each time in a different key, 
ulating always by the dominant seventh chord, and at other 


succession on diminished 


motion. In one instance, 
mod- 


times arpeggios in contrary motion and scale runs are used 


for padding. This is mere finger exercise, not music. Such 
passages are no doubt excellent hand and wrist developers, 
but music—never! 

There are some very good parts of this work, however, in 
spite of the contrapuntal shortcomings. The second move 
ment, which is in song form, is a very pleasant one to play 


as follows: 


and has a lively first theme, 


over, 





The opening theme of the third movement, with varia- 
r is it particu- 


compc )si- 


tions, is not an unpleasant one, though neithe 
larly original. The which concludes the 
also has a reminiscent flavor. Compare the first part 


rondo, 


tion, 


of it, which follows, with the “Molto allegro e con brio” 
“Sonata Pathétique” 


from Beethoven's 








In writing variations for the melody in the third move 
ment there is another lack of contrapuntal technic, men- 
tioned above. and in each 
one the original melody and harmony are retained intact 
Extra notes in different rhythms, 
but the modern this of variation 
It is too commonplace, reminding us of the variations com- 
monly played by flute or clarinet soloists for the display of 


There are five variations in all, 


are put in, of course, 


school frowns on sort 


technical skill. This, again, is certainly not music. If Mr. 
Barjansky had made some changes in the harmony and 
contrapuntal treatment his variations would have been 


better. 

In finishing this description a very pretty theme in the 
first must not be forgotten. It a merry, 
tinkling melody, quite delightful to remember: 


movement is 





ard if it were possible for the sonata itself to end with this 
little theme, 
pression of the composition would remain than that which 


as this paragraph does, a more pleasant im- 


it makes in its present form. 
Oiher Piano Works. 

Under the title “Twelve Pieces 
and Amusement” there written a 
called pencil sketches by Ludwig Schytt 
separate They 
nicely arranged for the piano. They are easy and pleasant 
to but distinct the mind 
In playing one after the other it is impossible to remember 
that matter 


occupations, su 


Piano for Instruction 


have been series of so 


e, published under 


covers. are correctly written and very 


read, leave no impression on 


any differences, or likenesses for They are 


like 
eating and sleeping, 


the numberless daily ch as dressing, 


which are performed mechanically 


be 


and so, 


and forgotten. In fairness, however, it may admitted 


that all of these occupations are necessary, perhaps, 


are compositions of the aforesaid type 


o . . 
One of the set mentioned above is entitled “Im Neger 
lager” (“The Negro Camp”). The music of this piece 


but the 
concerned 


is perhaps more attractive than that of the others, 


title is unfortunate far as Americans are 


as 


The is barbaric, and there are frequent passages in 


which the drone bass is employed, the whole producing a 


music 


sort of gypsy or savage effect. It is to be hoped that Mr 
Schytte intends the music to represent the dance of 
Africans, and not Americans, but for all I know he may 


consider this country a land of savages and the writer of 
Indian 
+ * * 
by P. A 


are entitled 


this article an American 


Schnecker, 
“Blind 


is a set of easy 


Man’s Buff,” 


“A Summer Outing,” 
pieces for piano. They 
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“The Merry-Go-Round,” “Resting in the Shady Grove,” 


and “With Drum and Fife Very pretty and treats tor 


the children, particularly the last. And there are others 
e 4 

Another collection for the beginner, in separ: covers 
entitled “Lotos Flowers for the Piano,” is by Richard 
Ferbei Emotion, Affection,” “Happine and similar 
titles are given these compositions, though the music does 
not particularly express these states of the mind. They are 
very nicely arranged and excellent for the purpose tor 


which they are intended. It is the John Church Company 
which p iblished the above, and great credit is due to this 
and other publishing houses in this country that are get 


ting out ich excellent matefria ior music students 


G. Lange’s “blower Song nplified by J. W. Leman 


for the little tots 


Sousa’s “Hail to the Spirit of Liberty March, com 
posed expressly for and played for the first time at the 
dedication of the Lafayette monument in Paris, July 4 
1g Published u ind 

* 
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is entirely different from that in the last, which occurs 


shortly afterward, and these changes from one rhythm 
throughout Mr 


her are of constant occurrence 


to anot 
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Coleridge-Taylor’s composition 


* * + 
There is a new violin concerto by P. A. Tirindelli, and 


as the piano part by the composer will soon appear it were 
RICHARD BYRON =—2"* 
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best to defer the review 1 th comp 
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Pascal’s Newark Recital. 


J! LIAN PASCAL, the pianist, will play the following 

program at his recital in Newark, Friday evening, No 
Ve ber 2 
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S ‘ Bee 
| ct 
Etude The Butterfly ( 
Nocturne ( 
Prelude ( 

A ve ig he 
s ‘ 7 oe 
Scherzo J un | 
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N urne J nt 
A ry 
Etude e Ju : 
A glimpse of f es d ng 
Rhapsodie . Lisz 
A Gis , ling scene 


Lhe recital will be given at Association Hall 


A Busy Managerial Office. 


t an business of managing musical artists has in the 
past been handled by men who were of the belief 
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Loud G. Charlton announce at Miss Lotta Mills 
pianist, and Flavie Van den Hend cellist, will make an 
ce his season, 2 ng < S ¢ I ecitals 
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eration that these two artists are of the highest calibre this 
d be a very busy combinatior Manager Charlton 
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gifted young women 
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FOREIGN NOTES 
OF INTEREST. 


Professor Halir will next month commence a tour in 
England and Scotland. 
oo SD 
The libretto which D’Annunzio has written for Puccini 
will bear the title “Giorgio D’Ascoli.” 
oo SD 
The naticnei opera “Halka,” by Moniusko, will soon 
have its 500th performance at Warsaw. 
oo SD 
Don Lorenzo Perosi is going to Palma de Majorca and 
Barcelona, Spain, to direct there his own oratorios. 
oOo SD 
Busseto, the little town where Giuseppe Verdi was born, 
has celebrated the 2,o00th anniversary of its foundation. 
oc Sf 
The High School for Music, at Mannheim, established 
last year with twenty teachers, had 136 pupils in its first 
season. 
oOo SD 
here lately died at Lucerne Gaston Arnold, who is 
been the first to play all the Beethoven 


said to have 


sonatas. 
oe & & 
The new Polish theatre at Lemberg was opened October 
4 by a periormance of the newly composed opera “Inka” 
by Wladislaw Zelenski 
oOo SD 
The conservatory at Athens, with twenty teachers, un- 
der Director Nasos, had in its. last school year 304 (122 
male and 182 female) pupils. 


oOo SD 
On October 20 Puccini's “Bohéme” was given for 
the first time at the Royal Theatre of Brussels with great 
success. The author was present 


oe 5S & 
An operetta entitled “Beggar and Prince’ has been per- 
formed with success at the Magyar Theatre at Budapest. 


The composer is Cornelius Sziklai. 
oOo > 
During the month of September the City of 
Leipsic gave twenty operatic performances of sixteen dif- 


ferent When New York 


Theatre 


works will see sixteen operas 


in a season? 
oo SD 
Utrecht and Rotterdam has been cele- 


In Amsterdam, 
1 


brated the eightieth birthday of the great Hollandish mu- 
sician Heinze, Mendelssohn’s pupil. Queen Wilhelmina 
has presented him with the Cross of Knight of the Or- 
ange-Nassau Order 


oo SD 


The management of the Scala Theatre, of Milan, Italy, 


announces the following operas for the coming operatic 


“Tristan and Isolde,” Wagner; “Le Maschere,’ 


season: 


a new opera by Mascagni; “Mephistopheles,” Boito; “La 
Bohéme.” Puccini; “Queen of Sheba,” Goldmark, and 
Messalina,” De Lara. 

oo SD 


\lberto Gentili has written a one act opera, ‘Christmas 


Night,” which will be presented for the first time during 
the coming December at the Royal Theatre of Opera of 
Monaco. Mr. Gentili is a pupil of Martucci, of Bologna, 


and at present orchestra director at the Imperial Theatre 
of Wiesbaden. 
oo So 
Saint-Saéns’ opera ““Phryne” was produced for the first 
time in Germany in Elberfeld. In spite of the charming 
music and the impersonation of Phryne by Susanne La- 
valle, the piece fell flat owing to the weakness of the li- 
bretto. 
oo SD 
A comic opera, “The Elephant,” had its first performance 
September 30. As both the composer and the librettist be 
long to Darmstadt, it evoked an outburst of local patriot- 
But 
the piece lacks action and comedy, and the music has not 
a trace of individuality. 
oo SO 
The young Danish composer August Enna has just 
finished a one act piece, “The Little Match Seller,” on a 
text from Andersen’s “Fairy Tales,” which is to be given 
at Bremen. Another work of the same composer, also 


ism, and everything was done to make it a success. 


based on Andersen's tales, “The Princess of the Green 
Peas,” will inaugurate the new theatre at Aarhus, in 
Jutland. 

oo SD 


The Kingdom of Saxony, in addition to the royal con 
servatories at Leipsic and Dresden, possesses 21 
schools, with 163 (104 male, 59 female) teachers and 1,990 
(839 male and 1,151 female) pupils. 
Dresden has 116 (75 and 41 teachers) and 
751) pupils. 
and 668 (311 and 357) pupils; of these only 189 are Saxons 


oo SD 


Cleofonte Campanini is in Madrid, 
main during the whole winter, having been engaged as 


private 


The conservatory at 
.210 (459 and 
The conservatory at Leipsic has 37 teachers 


where he will re- 
orchestra director for the coming season at the Royal 
The following operas are announced: 
Meyerbeer; “Bohéme” and “Tosca,” Puc- 
di Siviglia,” Rossini; ‘“Meistersinger,” 
“Lohengrin,” “Walkiire,” “Rheingold” and “Siegfried,” 
Werther,” Massenet. 


Theatre of that city. 
“Ugonotti,” 
cini; “Barbiere 


Wagner; 


oo SD 
Leoncavallo has been commissioned to write a_ great 
funeral mass in memory of King Humbert. It will be 


performed on the anniversary of the monarch’s murder. 
“Zaza” will be produced for the first time at 
10 or 12. He will then be able to 


His opera 
Milan on November 
devote himself to completing “Roland,” which is already 
half done. He expects to finish it by the end of next year, 
when he will go to Berlin and present it to the Emperor 
oOo SD 

A relic of Richard Wagner is for sale. 
bill of fare for a dinner given in 1881 after the conclusion 
of the first Berlin performance of the “Ring.” The dishes 


It consists of the 


comprised “Hors d’ceuvre a la Wagner, Filet de bceuf 
a la Materna, Faisan roti a la Vogl,” &c. On the back are 
inscribed the names of the guests, Pauline Loewy, H 


Vogl, Angelo Neumann, Amalie Friedrich Materna, 
Therese Vogl, and at the bottom “Oh, Pauline! Your lov 
ing Richard Wagner.” 

oo SD 


has been revived at Vienna. 


Mozart’s “Cosi fan tutte’ 
It had a great success and will soon reach the hundred 
1790 it has been 
The new rotary stage was used 
The recitations were 


mark. Since its first performance in 
played ninety-five times. 
for the first time on this occasion. 
accompanied on the piano, as in Mozart’s time. 

The stage consists of a disk, about 50 feet in diameter, 
moving on a metal axis, and contains thirty sections. The 
scenery for all the acts of a piece is arranged on these 
sections, and the change of scene takes place in twenty 


seconds. A single electrician can manage it. It requires, 
however, a whole hour to fix on the stage and the same 
time to remove it. The scenery is only 24 feet high, a size 
which reduces expenses. It will be used for all opera 
comique periormances. 


Sousa at the Metropolitan. 


} HE audience that last Sunday night filled the 
Metropolitan Opera House to the very doors, 
and was incessantly enthusiastic from the mo- 





ment the “March King” stepped upon the stage 
till the last number on the program had been 
played, was a remarkable tribute to John Philip Sousa and 
his band. It evidenced the fact that Mr. Sousa’s popular- 
ity, instead of waning, is always increasing ; that his abilities 
as composer and conductor are more justly appreciated 


now than ever before. The series of regular Sunday night 





concerts had been concluded, and this was, as the bills 
stated, ‘an extra.” An exceptionally good program was 
presented, and was given with extraordinary spirit. It is 
doubtful if Sousa’s Band ever gave a better concert in New 
York. This was the program: 

Overture, Carneval Romaine Berlioz 
Cornet Sol rhe Volunteer Rogers 
Walter B. Rogers 
Suite, The History of a Pierrot (new) Marie Costa 
Soprano Solo, Dolce Amour. ccccceee Pizzi 
Miss Blanche Duffield 
Grand Scene, The Knights of the Holy Grail, from Par Wagner 
Waltz, Morgenblatter.......... camila Johann Strauss 
Dervish Song (new) Miveebwenel’ Sebek 
March, Hail to the Spirit of Liberty (new). Sousa 
Violin Solo, Ballade et Polonaise Vieuxtemps 
Miss Olga Schmoll 
Scenes from La Bohéme.. Puccini 


Marie Costa’s new suite, ““The History of a Pierrot,” and 
Sebek, 
figure 


“Dervish Song,” proved delightful novelties. 


in 


by 


Doubtless they will frequently on programs 


future. As usual, Sousa’s latest march, “Hail to the Spirit 
of Liberty,” evoked unbounded enthusiasm and had to be 
repeated. 

Miss Blanche Duffield never sang more effectively. In 


the florid and difficult ““Dolce Amour,” by Pizzi, her pure 


intonation, correct phrasing and altogether brilliant 
vocalization won the admiration of the audience, which 
insistently demanded an encore. Miss Duffield beyond 


doubt is one of the most promising of the young American 
singers now before the public. 


Mr. Sousa and his band will take a two months’ rest, 
and then will start on the longest tour they have ever 
undertaken 

Buck-Riesberg Recitals. 

Dudley Buck, Jr., and F. W. Riesberg, pianist, will give 
an invitation recital at Knabe Hall on the afternoon of 
November 16, Friday. Mr. Buck will follow the plan de 
veloped by himself in the forty-one concerts he gave in 
the West, of making them lecture recitals, giving a short 
analysis from the popular standpoint of each song he will 


sing. He does this in most delightful fashion, as the press 


notices from numerous Western cities show. 








E. Ellsworth Giles, 
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THE DISTINGUISHED PIANIST. 
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Oriental Music. 
From Our Indian Correspondent, Ganpatras T. Padwal. 


(Introduction.) 


EFORE taking up the study of the technicalities 
it to 
glance over what is known of its history and 


of Oriental music will be interesting 





supposed origin. So with few ex 
it little 
ts. One great difficulty, of course, has been 
In 1893 one 
devoted student carried through part of a splendid scheme 
all 


far, very 


ceptions, has been very studied by 


Western 


the want of a definite system « 


art 


1s 


f notation 


to place the music of his land within the reach of 


Upon him seemed to have fallen the whole labor of 
carrying out the vast scheme of weeding out from the 
indigenous system all extraneous growth, to publish in 
English and vernacular the .fundamental principles, to 
translate the Sanscrit slokas into Latin hexameters, and 


all, to 


greatest and most valuable of reduce the music to 


staff notation. The obstacles he met with were enough 
to make even the most ardent hesitate, for the historical 
records are scanty and no systematic written literature ts 
known to exist. True, the Maharajahs of Tanjore, Mysore 
and Travancore had formerly convened great assemblies, 
where none but musicians of the highest repute were 
heard, in order to prevent the degeneration of at least 
some of the music by systematizing it. What the results 
were are not known to exist in book form, so that the 
value of the meetings was lost 

lo have similar gatherings is one of the dearest wishes 

this great admirer his country’s music, A. M 
Chinnaswami, M. A. (Mudaliyar), but he will have first 
to educate his fellow students out of their inherent ten 

ney t secrete before hey will give out with the 
generosity of Western genius their inspirations and 
knowledge To do so would involve serious religious 
inovations revolting to Oriental disposition, because 


usic is the medium by which they pour out their deepest 





gs of adoration and worship, embodying them in 
elodies that they would naturally regard as too sacred 
be profaned by the comments of a critical world. To 
the Oriental it is the “Divine Art,” its very name being 
Sarasvatia,” from Saravati, the great divine goddess 
cher 
\ thousand years ago music was in a more highly 
ivated state than to-day, but to try and trace it back 
along the ages without missing a single link is an in 
volved task demonding enormous attention and concen 
ation. It is the secretiveness of the Hindu that proves 
he greatest barrier, for old people who possess priceless 


of the old masters would rather tear them up than 


WOTKS 


irt with them, still less let them be used for the benefit 
all. The masters themselves, too. cared far more about 
preserving the secrecy of their methods than imparting 
m to make the disciple as proficient as himself. He 
demanded from them large sums of money as well as 


aithful service, then kept them years practicing the same 

ing, so that what they did gain from the master during 
heir period of tuition would be stolen by listening to him 
when he played in the privacy of his own dwelling 


It is wonderful indeed to find that Hindu music has been 


perpetuated from century to century by the memory. To 
day even their power to memorize is remarkable. They 
took perhaps one of the modes, and working into it any 
embellishing concept of their own, they remembered it, 
looked upon it as their own, which no one else had any 

ght to play, or learn even. It might be suggested that 
they should have allowed their work to be put into such 
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to all students, but the 


difficulties in the way of this will be made clear later 


form would make it available 


as 


Oriental music is apt to be ridiculed because it seems to 
emerge from the hoary past under a religious garb, and 
has kept closely parallel with religion always right up to the 


present time, which has kept it vague and mystical, two 
things abhorrent to the Western mind ‘A. M. Chinna 
swami says that endeavors will be made to furnish ade 


quate explanations for all that appears arbitrary, mystical 
or superstitious in the system, for a deep, scientific mean 
ing always underlies everything disguised under a religious 
garb. 

Like the “Great Tone” of the Chinese, the tones that go 
to form the Indian gamut were wrested from nature. It 


forests 


was the old Rishis (Divine Teachers) of the who 
noted the tones uttered by various birds and animals at 
particular seasons and times. The first seven notes, or 


tones, have been expanded into the twelve semi-tones of the 
vina and piano, and now the Indian gamut recognizes six 
Some West 


the octave into 


teen different varieties developed from these 
ern investigators declare that they divide 
twenty-two exactly equal parts, called sruti, a special name 
being given to each part. A major tone is said to be made 
up of 


two, though the exactness of this is 


semi-tone ol 


A 


of seven steps, nearly similar to ours, is constituted out of 


four minor tone of three; 


Ssrutis; a a 


not assured scale 


these three intervals of major tone, minor tone and semi 


tone, with the semi-tones in the same places 
The keynote familiar to us as Do is to the Hindu Sa, and 
are our key 


Scales 


though not used in exactly the same way as 


notes, still it is predominant over the others can 


be obtained by using any one of the other six as keynote 


which correspond very closely to the seven Gregorian 
scales of the old church music; one, indeed, appears to 
correspond to the Phrygian mode, that is, if E is used as the 
tonic and all white key’ are played 


me the Hindu musi 


According to sé first system of was 
nstituted by these seven scales; a second system pré 
served the names of the notes, yet they could be raised 
dropped by a sruti; and a third system, in which five 
six step scales were produced by the omission of one 
or two notes. More than a thousand scales are thus pro 


h the Orientalists strange allegorical 


» whic 


There 


duced, give a 


origin were six sons of Brahma and Saravati 
~ 


who represented the passions The six 





, 
these, designa 


to 


with the 


yrincipal scales were named after 


Rags, and as there is always a feminine side 


sub-scales were 


be 


the year, days of the week 


everything in nature, the feminine or1 


called Raginas Then the numbers, 5, 6 and 


ame typical of the divisions of 


the number of the planets, &c. For instance, there are five 
dozens of minutes in an hour, five so-called elements, five 
principal metals, senses and figures; five black keys in the 
piano; five minimum notes in a Raga (melody mold) ; 
five Jatis, or species me Then there are seven days 
in the week; seven colors in the rainbow; seven principal 
planets. It is notable that the ancient Egyptians used the 
names of the seven planets for their notes: Si Saturn 
Do = Jupiter; Re= Mars; Mi=Sun; Fa= Venus; So 

Mercury; La Moon \lso seven nerves, strings of 
the vina, notes in the gamut, talas, or time measurements 
Again, with twelve, there are 


Twelve hours in the day 
Twelve months in ihe year 
signs of the zodiac 
»f bodily pain 


Twelve 


Twelve causes 


Twelve sthanas on the vina 


Twelve semi-tones in an octave 


[Twelve chakras (cycles) of modes 
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“Ss 


proceed 
a 


to that if 


the 


It is exceedingly not 
ing fifths 


sharp is reached, when seven revolutions have been made 


interesting 


by from the tonic same keynote with 


and by the time twelve revolutions exactly have bee 
made the original tonic is arrived, at ¢. g 
From ( to G I 
G to D = &. 
D to A 3 
\ to E = 4 
E to B 5 
B to F sharp 6 
F sharp to C sharp seven. 
C sl arp to G sharp 8 
G sharp to D sharp 9 
D sharp to A sharp 10 
4 sharp to F II 
F to C = twelve 
Noting also that seven are natural notes and the remain 
ng five are sharp. This practically amounted to a system 
of notation whicl 1s almost died out, but there is a great 
number of melodies phrases we might call them, exist- 
ng, which have been founded on the various ancient modes 
and scales, called Rags and Raginas, which proves their 
origin, for these names were used formerly only for the 
ile I don t that Western musicians will call 
these Ragas tune (some of whi will be given in full 


later), but would rather class them as phrases, either brief 


yr extended. These Ragas have been somewhat arbitrarily 
classified, certain ones being appointed for certain occa 
sions, emotions, festivals, times of the day, seasons of the 
yea and so on Che mt in can use them, and com 
Ine em un he restr mn posed by his cast 

I yalty India has largely contributed to keeping 

e its musi No p e’s education was complete un 
ess he were a skilled musician Periodically at the kings’ 
( s were held e enorn gatherings, and th ep 
| ional musicians, cach of 
some particular Raga, 

re nany p y t 

i Rag gnt be i 
ea guard ret 

lod Sitaramayya, De 

displayed in singing the 

ynce when one of his rela 
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tives was about to marry he begged for help from the 
Maharajah Sarabhoji. 

It quite slipped the Raja’s memory, and the poor singer 
was forced to visit a professional money lender to ask for 
the loan of a large sum of money. But when asked for se- 
curity he mournfully replied that naught of value was in 
his possession but the dearly loved treasure of his heart— 
“Todi.” The Eastern Shylock accepted the treas- 
the awful condition that till the very last 
cent was returned “Thou shalt not sing the 
‘Todi’ before any living being on earth.” A dilemma truly! 
han Antonio’s pound of flesh was his 


the Raga 
ure, imposing 
with interest 


More precious even t 


“Todi.” Alternative there was not, so he accepted the con- 
dition with sorrowing heart. When again before the great 
assembly—or Durbar—every Raga but the famous “Todi” 
he faithfully sang. But it was the Raja’s favorite, too! 
“Hallo, Sitaramayya,” he exclaimed, “I have not heard 
you sing the ‘Todi’ for some time!” “Maharaj!” was the 


“it is no longer mine.” Of course explanations 
The Shylock, 


sad reply, 
who was at once 
produced the bond. Maharajah Sarabhoji, after 
laughing heartily, generously paid the full debt, thus re- 
storing to Sitaramayya his beloved “Todi,” and with a keen 
appreciation of the astuteness of Shylock rewarded him for 


were eagerly demanded 


brought, 


having placed a higher value upon the fine arts than he 
himself had. 
Looking over scientific researches we find that it has 


been decided by the most competent scientists that the 
Aryan race emerged from Asia’s mystic heart. Since 
that far distant time India has developed within her own 
confines all that now characterizes her, and though ever 
and anon there came an influx of foreign influence, her 
From 
who 
other 


their 


great 


steady trend of peculiar evolution barely swerved. 

various times, 
the 
of 


bands at 
absorbed 
distinct 


this centre went many 


gradually disappeared, 
of E yet 


in 
traces 


because 


nations urope, leaving 
existence 

There is an undeniable resemblance between the Sapphic 
and the Sanscrit slokas of India, in the 


the seven notes are brought in and 


anzas ol Greece 


us way in which 


London, England. 


the otherwise unaccountable similarity of musical instru- 
ments, such as the “lira,” the popular Oukrainian stringed 
instrument, very much like that played by the Savoyards. 
With the left hand the musician plays the tunes by means 
of a number of keys moving horizontally. while with the 
right he moves a handle which turns a wheel concealed 
This wheel permanently touching 
monotonous accompaniment. In 
only the neck is very 


within the instrument. 
one string produces a 
appearance it is very like a violin, 
The very life of Oriental music depends upon im- 
so does that of the Roumanian folksong, or 
the music of certain classes in Ceylon. In fact, it reminds 
one of the medieval times Europe. The monkish 
plain song and the early minstrel music were probably 
very similar to this. There was the same tendency to 
work from a droning bass rather than from a keynote 
the same tendency to subordinate_the 
causing flights of intricate melody 
the same love of 


short. 
provisation; 


of 


as now understood, 
music the words, 
that were vague and often unbalanced; 
ornamental twists and turns, and the same want of absolute 


to 


definition of time. 

This use of a drone seems to be the Oriental ground idea 
of harmony, though the play of melody is very much limited 
Students of modern harmony would perhaps stig- 
“worthy only of the rude sim- 


by it. 
matize the Indian method as 
plicity and primitive nakedness of prehistoric times, but 
there are certain shades and aspects among the beauties of 
nature which no amount of civilization and refinement can 
improve or ameliorate, and the national tastes 
and springs of action can only be studied and admired, but 
Adaptations may, of course, be 
but the integrity of the 
attempts at mut 


secrets of 


in no way interfered with. 
made and improvements effected, 
system should be maintained without 
or transformation of any kind.” 

I think that Dr. 
about vocal and 


ilation 


Beattie voices a truly Oriental opinion 
instrumental and the 
they have for the former, when he says in his 
Poetry and Music,” Part I., Chapter VI.: “It is in general 
true that poetry is the most intermediate and the most ac 
Without this auxiliary, a piece 


music, preference 


“Essay on 


curate r interpreter of music. 
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might be said to 
what. 


heard for the first time, 
but we should not be able 
but poetry or lan- 


of the best music, 
mean something, 
It might incline the heart to sensibility, 
guage would be necessary to improve that sensibility into 
a real emotion, by fixing the fancy upon some definite and 
affecting ideas. A fine instrumental symphony, well per 
formed, is like an oration delivered with propriety, but 
an unknown tongue; a little, but conveys 
no determinate feeling. We are alarmed, perhaps, or melted, 
but it is very imperfectly, because we know 
by taking up the same and ap- 


to say 


in 
it may affect us 


or soothed; 
not why. The singer, air 
plying words to it, 
our own language 

is filled with determinate 


immediately translates the oration into 
Then all uncertainty vanishes, the fancy 
ideas, and determinate emotions 
There could not be a more 
Oriental 


summarized in 


take possession of the heart.” 
concise definition of the 
music than this. Its history 


fundamental ‘theory of 


iS, as it were, 
these few words 

Perhaps the explanations which follow, 
been said, from A. M. Chinnaswami’s valuable publications 
the interest in Ori 


deserves ; 


gathered, as has 


for the most part, will serve to create 
ental music that it 
that it will bring about a closer union and deeper sympathy 
and West, 
fering but 
humanity eternally implicated in one 


undoubtedly even it may be 


who 
after all, 


between East are so much separated by dif 
constitute but one great 


of 


customs, who 


stupendous scheme 


evolution. 


(To be 
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Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, O] ac 
Authors of the 
PHONO-RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD 
Winter address 
> West 32d Street, NEW YORK 
Summer address 
Villa Violette, 22 Rue Raynouard, PARIS or - 
ATLANTA, 
Ernst H. Bauer, J. LEWIS BROWNE, 
Solo Violinist and Teacher; also Theory and | - 
Harmony. MUSICAI IRE‘ 
Graduate of the Royal High School in Berlin ei e 





130 BAST 56th STREET, NBW YORK, | 





Mise CLARA BAUR, 
Feurth and Lawrence Streets, 
Cimeinneati, Ohéte 





Italy. 


Cencert and Theatrical Direction: 


JOSEPH SMITH, 


CHEV. CH. LOVATI CAZZULANI, 
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ar eruda 
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FLORENCE, ITALY. 
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Theatrical Agency Fano. 
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med agency in Italy 


SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, 


The most este« 


The journal most widely circulated. 


KR 18 Viale del Campo di Marte, 
Florence, Italy. 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


all component 
the 





Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 








CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenuo, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





EVERETT 
PIANOS. 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


Unlimited Guaranty. 


EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUPACTURERS, 


Factory : Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., BOSTON, 





WAREROOMS: 


NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenuc. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Street. 
CHICAGO, 200-208 Wabash Ayenac 








“fC TMBALE 


CHICAGO, 


ILL., 


U. S. A. 





BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 
NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, 





Cor. 22d Street. 


vose 


ptAnOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tonc, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for erplanatory literature, 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, [lass. 
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